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Chief Justice Hughes once said: 
“Liberty cannot be conserved by 
majority rule unless the majority 
holds sacred individual rights re- 
gardless of race or creed, so that 
along with differences of politics and 
religion we have a deep and abiding 
sense of human dignity and worth 
and hence of our capacity for friendly 
cooperation in pursuit of common 
ideals of justice.” 

This, in the words of the states- 
man, is what we read in the Ten 
Commandments and in the Sermon 
on the Mount. No nation can en- 
dure if it gives only lip service to 
the injunction “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

This lesson we must take to heart 
in this year of sorrow, when man’s 
inhumanity to man has made the 
countless millions mourn. In the 
ancient Greek tradition every phy- 
sician took the Hippocratic oath, 
which remains the oath of the phy- 
sician of today. In this time of war, 
each one of us must be a physician 
to the cause of humanity and broth- 
ethood, which is the basis of Ameri- 
can democracy. In the spirit of this 
oath, let every true American sol- 
emnly resolve: 

“I will daily deal with every man 
—in business, in social and in politi- 

cal relations—only on the basis of 
his true individual worth. 

“T will never try to indict a whole 
people by reason of the delinquency 
of any member. 

“T will spread no rumor and no 
slander against any sect. 

“In my daily conduct I will con- 
secrate myself, hour by hour, to the 
achievement of the highest ideal of 
the dignity of mankind, human 
equality, human fellowship and hu- 
man brotherhood.” 

Joseph M. Proskauer. 
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ONE of its busi- 
kt meetings, the 

tive Council of 
American Federa- 
of Labor last 
th took action on 
heaf of matters im- 
ant to the work- 





The A. F. of L. Executive Council 
is headed by William Green (right). 
Vice-Presidents Matthew Woll, Harry 
C. Bates and G. M. Bugniazet appear 
(left to right) in the photo below. 
Pictures of other Council members 
will be found on succeeding pages. 








people of America 
ito the nation as a whole. Some 
the decisions of the Executive 
uncil also had international sig- 
icance. 
Taking note of the imminence of 
grand invasion of the Continent, 
Executive Council served notice 
each of its affiliated unions that 
bwork stoppages are to occur for 
reason in the critical months 
head, 
“We are on the eve of tremendous 
evelopments,” said William Green, 
“No matter 
that the character of the grievance, 


ho Matter how serious or aggravat- 


ag the circumstances of the dispute, 
here can be no justification what- 
fever for local strikes.” 

The proposal for a nationwide 
for draft, advanced by President 
bosevelt in his recent message to 
igress, was condemned by the 
ecutive Council as “unnecessary 
f unwise.” 

PBecause speedy victory is its 
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No. 1 objective,” said a 
Council statement, “the 
American Federation of La- 

bor has voluntarily submit- 

ted to various wartime con- 

trols and considerable gov- 
ernment regimentation of 

vital matters normally left 

to the sphere of economic 
determination and collective 
bargaining—such as terms of em- 
ployment, working conditions and 
wages. 

“The one thing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has not surrendered 
and never will surrender is the basic 
freedom of American workers.” 

The Executive Council called 
upon Congress to pass without delay 
a simplified and uniform soldier vote 
law-which would permit every mem- 
ber of the armed forces overseas to 
vote in the coming national elec- 
tions. The soldier vote measure re- 
cently passed by the Senate was 
scored as “indefensibly restrictive.” 


A clear-cut and orderly plan for 
postwar reconstruction, designed to 
bring about full employment in the 
shortest possible time after the end- 
ing of the war, was submitted to the 
Executive Council by the A: F. of L. 
Committee on Postwar Planning 
and unanimously approved by the 
Council. The committee’s program 
was placed before the Council by 
Vice-President Matthew Woll, com- 
mittee chairman. 

It was recommended that Con- 
gress establish a Reconstruction 
Commission with full authority to 
determine the over-all policies on 
demobilization, cancellation of war 
contracts, reconversion, disposal of 
government-owned industrial prop- 
erty and expediting of production 
for peace. Full representation of 
labor on this and all other agencies 
dealing with postwar matters was 
urged. 

It was announced that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will invite 
leaders of business, industry, agri- 
culture and the government to par- 
ticipate with the Federation in a na- 
tional conference to seek united poli- 
cies and action on postwar problems. 
The officers of the Federation were 
authorized to set the time and place 
of the conference. 

The Executive Council saluted the 
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workers of Latin America and ex- 
tended to them the fraternal greet- 
ings of the A. F. of L. 

“We greet particularly,” said the 
Council, “the workers of Bolivia 
who have not lost their faith in de- 
mocracy in spite of events of the 
last year. And we send a special 
message of fraternal salutation to the 
workers of Argentina for their ex- 
emplary resistance to Nazi policy.” 

The Council’s statement on Latin 
’ America made clear anew that it is 
the position of the American Fed- 


> eration of Labor “that there shall 


not and will not be a return to the 
system of exploitation of any single 


group of Americans for the benefit 
of another group of Americans.” 
An invitation from the British 
Trades Union Congress to attend a 
labor conference in London under 
T.U.C. auspices was rejected by the 
Council. The proper organization 
to call such a conference, said the 
Council, would be the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 
Consideration was given by the 
Council to the application of the 
United Mine Workers for readmis- 
sion to the Federation. The Coun- 
cil ruled that, if the U.M.W. returns, 
it would have to do so only with the 
jurisdiction the unicn had when it 








left. The U.M.W . has sx ught affil. 
lation “as is.” Its application was 
submitted last May. 

The Executive Council directe; 
the officers of the Federation to em. 
bark upon a broad and comprehep. 
sive public relations program, The 
Council adopted a report calling for 
an increase in the A. F. of L.’s pub. 
lic relations staff and a more extep. 
sive use of radio to acquaint the 
American people with the news an 
views of organized labor. 

Scene of the meeting was Miami 
The next meeting, scheduled to be. 
gin May 1, will be held in Phik. 
delphia. 







































































EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


DECLARATIONS 





On National Service 


The American Federation of Labor has consist- 
ently supported every sound measure designed to 
win the war in the shortest possible time. Unlike 
other groups, whose opposition to Nazism and Fas- 
cism is of recent and belated origin, the American 
Federation of Labor from the very beginning vig- 
orously and uncompromisingly denounced totali- 
tarian dictatorship and recognized its basic hostility 
to democracy. Labor’s war against Nazi and Jap- 
anese aggression was declared long before Pearl 
Harbor and it has been carried on unremittingly 
ever since. 

Because speedy victory is its No. 1 objective, the 
American Federation of Labor has voluntarily sub- 
mitted to various wartime controls and consid- 
erable government regimentation of vital matters 
normally left to the sphere of economic determina- 
tion and collective bargaining—such as terms of em- 
ployment, working conditions and wages. 

The one thing the American Federation of Labor 
has not surrendered and never will surrender is the 
basic freedom of American workers. Fundamentally, 
this is a war between freedom and slavery, a war of 
free workers against slave workers. We believe 
that in freedom there is strength. The amazing 
speed with which free American workers have won 
the battle of war production against the enemy 
within two years upholds the truth of that principle. 

It is now proposed to substitute compulsory labor 
for our traditional system of free labor through the 
enactment of a National Service Law. 

The Executive Council has given calm and care- 
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ful consideration to this proposal. We are convincej 
that it is based on a mistaken premise—the premig 
that a National Service Act, which would introduce 
compulsory labor in America for the first time jp 
history, would prevent strikes. 

The experience of other countries—notably Great 
Britain—proves that a National Service Law does 
not prevent strikes. There have been more strikes 
proportionately in Great Britain in the past two 
years than in the United States. The laws of nature 
are superior to the laws of man. It is a law of nature 
that human beings will rebel against injustice. No 
man-made law will prevent strikes so long as the 
unjust conditions which provoke strikes are allowed 
to remain in force. The way to end strikes is to 
give workers fair play. 

The record shows that the great majority of Amer- 
ican workers has remained steadfastly on the job 
since Pearl Harbor. Are we to punish them and 
jeopardize the splendid production achievements they 
have made just because a small minority has proved 
less dependable? 

Only two months ago the leading representatives 
of American industry, agriculture and labor joined 
in a unanimous declaration that the nation’s man- 
power problems can best be solved by voluntary 
cooperation and that a National Service Act would 
only obstruct the war production program. Can we 
afford to reject this practical counsel and venture 
into dangerous fields of experimentation at this criti- 
cal moment in the war effort? 

The Executive Council firmly believes that the 
war production program is progressing far better 
than anyone could have dared to hope two years 
ago and should not be upset by radical innovations 
at this late date. 

We commend the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor for promptly and 
vigorously expressing opposition to the proposal for 
a National Service Act. 

The Executive Council appeals to Congress to de- 
feat this unnecessary and unwise legislative proposal. 


Arwordcon FEDIRATIONIST 
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On Soldier Vote 


The right to vote is the most precious possession 
of any citizen in a democracy. Only by exercise of 
this right to vote can government of the people, by 
the people and for the people be assured and main- 
tained. 

The laws which govern the right to vote are, for 
the most part, designed to protect the citizens of 
each state in a free exercise of the ballot. But these 
same laws, in the present war emergency, now 
threaten to deprive millions of 
American citizens of the oppor- 
tunity to vote in the national elec- 
tions this year. 

The fact that these citizens are 
members of the nation’s armed 
forces, serving overseas and risk- 
ing their lives against the enemy, 
makes it doubly incumbent upon 
Congress to remove any artificial 
restrictions upon the exercise of 
their right to vote. 

The Executive Council is op- 
posed to the soldier vote measure 
as passed by the Senate because 
it is indefensibly restrictive and 
limited in its application. This 
measure will not give every sol- 
dier overseas the chance to vote 
which is his right. 

The only practical and patriotic 
adopt a simplified and uniform as 
soldier vote law which will assure 
to each and every person in our 
armed forces overseas a free exercise of his right as 
a citizen to vote in the next national election. 

The Executive Council strongly urges Congress to 
take such action without delay. 


On Latin America 


The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor held in Boston last October sent a message 
of greetings to the workers of Latin America. This 
message stated that “the workers of the United 
States represented in this convention desire no con- 
trol, no advantage over the free, genuine and inde- 
pendent labor organizations of Latin America. We 
desire, rather, to help in the maintenance of that 
independence, that freedom and that integrity in a 
Spirit of mutual tolerance for our differences in 
character, traditions and culture.” 


Receat events affecting the democratic rights of 
workers of this Hemisphere make it advisable, and 
even necessary, for the Executive Council of the 
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Here our photographer has caught (left to right) Secretary George 
Meany and Vice-Presidents Edward Flore and Daniel J. Tobin 


American Federation of Labor to cooperate with 
the free and independent unions of Latin America 
in developing a concrete program for the future. 
Such a program must be based upon mutual respect 
for the autonomy of the organizations which the 
workers of this Hemisphere set up in accordance 
with their own conditions and interests. 

Labor unions of the Americas can—and must— 
plan jointly to face the difficult days through which 
we are passing, as well as those of the postwar. 
Only through such planning can we all move to- 


et 








ward higher living standards through the active 
participation of organized labor in inter-American 
councils. 

Specifically, the American Federation of Labor 
has already given attention to the problems arising 
out of the migration of thousands of Mexican work- 
ers to the United States under agreements which 
have been entered into by our government and the 
government of Mexico. 

We have participated in encouraging Latin Amer- 
ican leaders of labor to come to this country so that 
they may better understand our problems and we 
theirs. 

The American Federation of Labor has followed 
with close attention the development of the policy 
of including labor clauses in procurement contracts 
between this government and Latin American pro- 
ducers of essential war materials. These clauses are 
a step in the direction of effective protection of 
working standards throughout the Hemisphere, and 
they reflect the conviction of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that there shall not and will not 
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be a return to the system of exploitation of any 
single group of Americans for the benefit of another 
group of Americans. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, in furtherance of the 
desire of our people to cooperate with our Latin 
American brothers in specific and concrete ways, 
requests that the Latin American trade unions send 
to the American Federation of Labor any plans they 
may have worked out for the postwar period. 

The Executive Council further expresses its in- 
terest in working out plans for the intensification 
of the exchange of workers on the basis of scholar- 
ships. We are convinced that through such scholar- 
ships a deeper understanding of our common prob- 
lems will grow and greater relations will develop on 
the principle that education is an instrument for 
the understanding of life and its most important 
problems, and not merely textbook instruction or 
superficial enjoyment of cultural advantages which 
are open only to the few. 

We also express to our Latin American brothers 
our conviction that the masses of the labor move- 
ment must be made more and more familiar with 
general conditions which affect all of us in our 
inter-American relations. The education of the mass 
of the workers of the United States and Latin 
America is a joint enterprise to which we invite the 
participation of our Latin American brothers. 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor also recommends that the organized 
labor movement of the Americas be invited to par- 
ticipate in the planning of the agenda and in the ses- 
sions of the Inter-American Technical and Economic 
Conference which is to convene in September, 1944, 
or earlier if circumstances make it advisable. 

For the immediate future the Executive Council 
also recommends that particular attention be given 
by organized labor in the Western Hemisphere to 
the problem of food. We know that in many areas 
of this Continent the price and actual scarcity of 
food have driven the masses of the people to the 
verge of despair. We in the United States are 
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The eight Executive Council members on thee 
two pages are (left to right) Vice-Presidents W. L, 
Hutcheson, Joseph N. Weber, George M. Harri. 
son, William D. Mahon, Felix H. Knight, Harvey 
Brown, W. C. Birthright and William C. Doherty 





aware of the situation and we believe that a realistic 
approach to it should be initiated with the coopers. 
tion of the Latin American workers. 

The Executive Council recognizes that in the 
months that have passed since the Boston conven- 
tion the horizon has grown darker for our Latin 
American brothers. We know that a corporative 
state based on the destruction of free and independ- 
ent trade unions has been set up in one more Ameri- 
can nation. We know that leaders of labor have 
been exiled, jailed and tortured for their democratic 
sympathies. 

Because of the unfailing courage of our Latin 
American fellow workers in the face of overwheln- 
ing odds, we salute them once more and extend to 
them our fraternal greetings. We greet particu 
larly the workers of Bolivia who have not lost their 
faith in democracy inspite of events of the last year. 
And we send a special message of fraternal saluta- 
tion to the workers of Argentina for their exemplary 
resistance to Nazi policy. 

We call upon the workers of the Americas to 
close ranks and to maintain and increase their joint 
efforts so that, together, they may live in comrade- 
ship through the trying times which we face. 


On War Prisoners 


The Executive Council is deeply concerned over 
the almost indiscriminate employment of prisoners 
of war in competition with free American workers. 

This practice is dangerous and is calculated to 
arouse deep resentment among American workers. 
It cannot be justified on the grounds of manpower 
shortages or for any other reason. 

The Executive Council feels that a clearcut pro- 
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gram should be worked out for the employment of 
prisoners of war on useful projects where there 
could be no threat of sabotage and no conflict with 
free American workers. 

The way we deal with prisoners of war may affect 
the treatment of our own boys who are captured by 
theenemy. It is therefore essential that our policies 
be humane as well as practical. The Geneva con- 
vention prohibits the employment of prisoners of 
war for production or transportation of arms or 
munitions of any kind or for transporting material 
intended for combat units. Their employment in 
degrading, unhealthful or hazardous work is also 
forbidden. It is therefore incumbent upon the gov- 
ernment to evolve and follow a definite program 
which wili not evoke retaliation by the enemy—nor 
arouse friction with free American workers. 


On Reconversion 


[The following reports, presented to the Executive 
Council by the A. F. of L. Committee on Postwar 
Planning, have been condensed because of space 
limitations.—ED. ] 


RECONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


National reorganization for our postwar economy 
must reverse the controls by which we achieved war 
mobilization and plan for production that will sus- 
tain national income at present levels and thus pro- 
vide abundant employment. 

The main war controls are government contracts, 
materials control, selective service and manpower 
agencies, government ownership of plants, machin- 
ery and output, price control and rationing, foreign 
commerce control, limitation of civilian production. 

Such a large proportion of production facilities 
are under these controls that from the manner of 
their release will result progress toward expansion 
of civilian production or chaos precipitating wide- 
Spread idleness of machines and men, low national 
} income and a rapid trend to depression. 
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Orderly planning to reverse war controls so that 
free enterprise can take over requires experience, 
skill and sure determination of policies and action. 
In order to have coordination of planning and tim- 
ing of demobilization of manpower from the armed 
forces and war industries as well as cancellation of 
war contracts and disposal of the government’s war 
property, with reconversion of production facilities 
to production for peace, Congress should establish 
a Reconstruction Commission with full authority to 
determine the over-all policies to be followed by all 
agencies concerned with reconstruction. 

The legislation should require the Commission to 
make quarterly reports to Congress and should pro- 
vide for a joint committee of the Senate and House 
to receive and review these reports, hold public hear- 
ings and make recommendations to the House and 
Senate. 

In order that the Commission shall be representa- 
tive of the chief groups concerned in reconversion, it 
should consist of representatives appointed by the 
President from nominations submitted by the organ- 
izations representing employers, labor and farmers, 
and a chairman appointed by the President. These 
appointments should be confirmed by the Senate. 

In order that the Reconstruction Commission 
may have the information and experience accumu- 
lated by the WPB and the permanent governmental 
departments, representatives of these agencies 
should be designated to serve as consultants to the 
Commission. 

The over-all commission should be a policy-mak- 
ing agency only. Over-all policies should stem from 
general agreement that we want a civilian economy 
which will provide all citizens with opportunity to 
earn a comfortable living and with a national in- 
come that will sustain the highest standards of liv- 
ing our production will provide. Reconversion 
policies should facilitate progress toward that goal. 
Policies approved by the Commission should be put 
into effect by the administrative agencies with re- 
sponsibility for reconversion,. * * * 

The shift from a wartime (Continued on Page 32) 
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IN A RADIO ADDRESS from Washington 
the night of January 25, Mr. Secretary, you 
told the American people that twenty-two 
strikes had occurred in the week ending Jan- 
uary 24. These strikes, you said, had meant 
a loss of work aggregating 135,000 man-days. 
You pounded those two facts home, and so 
did the Page 1 headlines the next day. 

Twenty-two strikes, 135,000 man days lost. 
It sounded dreadful. 

Don’t misunderstand us, Mr. Secretary. We 
don’t condone these strikes or any others while 


You Ignored 


THIS 





You Magnified 
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our country is at war. We dis- 
approve of them; we condemn 
them. So do you. 
quarrel on that score. 

What we do object to, Mr. 


We have no 


Secretary, is that while you were 
making a mountain out of twen- 
tytwo strikes in one week, you 
somehow forgot to tell the Amer- 
ican people about the THOU- 
sANDS UPON THOUSANDS of 
plants where work had been pro- 
ceeding full blast during that 
same week. Somehow, Mr. Secre- 
tary, you forgot to tell your coun- 
trymen that, in the same week 
in which 135 THOUSAND man- 
days were lost, 200 MILLION 
man-days had been worked. 
We've always held you in high 
regard, Mr. Secretary; looked 
We 


want to continue to respect you, 


upon you as a statesman. 


to know that you are above the 
cheap tricks of small men, above 
the deliberate attempts to con- 
fuse and deceive the public with 
half-truths, 
100 per cent untruths. 


quarter-truths and 


Next time, Mr. Secretary, 
It isn’t hard. 
Just give the American people 
BOTH sides. 
hear both sides. 

P.S.—We’d hate to think that 
the news your Department is fun- 


please play fair. 


Americans want to 


neling to our sons and brothers 
overseas, and upon which they 
are dependent for information 
regarding the home front, fails 
to present both sides, in the same 
way that your speech failed to 
do so. 

If there were such a failure 
on the part of the War Depart- 
ment, it would, of course, go a 
long way toward explaining the 
“widespread bitter resentment” 
which you assert the troops feel 
toward the folks back home. 
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UNOMSM 
DOWN UNDER 


By CHARLES CROFTS 


HE Australasian Council of 

Trade Unions, with an affili- 
ated membership of almost one 
million, is today, after sixteen 
years of operation, the largest and 
most cohesive of all public organi- 
zations in Australia. 

Its constitution, like the consti- 
tution of Australia itself, is a fed- 
eration; and while the A.C.T.U. 
provides a centralization of trade 
union thought and decision, the 
local autonomy powers remaining 
in the hands of the state labor 
councils provide for freedom and 
flexibility of action on local issues. 

As the first secretary of the 
A.C.T.U., I was for many years 
prior to its formation closely asso- 
ciated with the gradual movement 
toward closer national unity that 
ultimately brought it into being. 
Now, after its first sixteen forma- 
tive years, I have handed over its 
destiny to young men who, I feel 
confident, will carry it into the 
period of postwar reconstruction 


* as one of the most powerful and 


influential of the social forces that 
will participate in the reconstruc- 
tion of Australian postwar society 
on the basis of the Four Freedoms. 
It was only in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century that the six 
Australian states, with diminutive 
populations scattered over a conti- 
nent the size of the United States, 
began to feel some community of 
interest and the necessity for some 
machinery for common action. 
This development touched every 
phase of life and every unit of so- 
cial organization, including the 
trade unions, which at that time 
were struggling more for the free- 
dom to be trade unions than for 
the social achievements that have 
come to them in more recent years. 
The first effort to achieve a na- 
tional expression of trade union 
thought was made in 1879, when 
the other five colonies (as they 
then were) sent two delegates 
each to Sydney, capital of New 
South Wales, on the occasion of 
the Sydney International Exhibi- 
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“LABOR 


has done a splendid job in 
this war. as our men on the 
battlefronts can attest. 

“You hace given our troops 
a superiority of all types 


of guns, vehicles and planes.” 


—Rosert P. PATTERSON 
Undersecretary of War 
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tion. These ten delegates sat in 
conference with thirty-four dele- 
gates representing the various New 
South Wales trade unions. But, 
while there was valuable discussion 
of matters of mutual interest, no 
machinery emerged from this con- 
ference for promoting closer rela- 
tionships among the unions in the 
various parts of the continent. 

Inter-colonial discussions were 
resumed at Melbourne in 1884, and 
further conferences took place in 
1885, 1886, 1888, 1891, 1898 and 
1899. Although no permanent ma- 
chinery was devised at any of these 
meetings, the interchange of dele- 
gates over such wide distances did 
much to breed the national spirit 
that today governs the Australian 
trade union movement. 

In fact, I always feel that this 
groping of the trade union move- 
ment for national expression was 
one of the big factors that contrib- 
uted to the formation of national 
federation on a broader scale, ex- 
pressed in the constitution of the 
Australia Commonwealth. 

It was only at the end of the 
century that labor emerged as a 
definite political entity, but long be- 
fore. the formation of the Australian 
Labor Party, trade union thought 
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had been channeled along the lines 
of the political achievement of its 
more immediate objectives. 

The federation of the six Aus- 
tralian states was consummated at 
the turn of the century, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia was 
born in 1901. This gave fresh in- 
spiration to the endeavors of trade 
union leaders, resulting in the con- 
vening of the first Commonwealth 
Trade Union Congress in 1902. 

The immediate objective of the 
trade unions at that period was the 
regulation of wages and working 
conditions by law, and the case that 
they formulated resulted in the set- 
ting up in 1904 of the first Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court. 

Subsequent interstate conferences 
were held in 1907, 1913, 1916, 1921, 
1922 and 1925, the basis of repre- 
sentation being not always the 
same, as the unions felt their way 
toward a permanent workable ma- 
chinery through which they could 
reach out toward their national ob- 
jectives. 

During these years a new influ- 
ence began to manifest itself. Rec- 
ognizing that industry was organ- 
ized on a national basis and that the 
implications of industrial issues do 
not automatically stop at state 
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boundaries, the unions perceived 
the desirability of making labor or- 
ganizations national also. Action 
followed. The result is that where 
in 1912, out of a total union mem- 
bership of 433,224, the membership 
of interstate unions was only 279, 
771, in 1942 the corresponding fig- 
ures were 1,182,417 and 1,032,911. 

The trade unionists who are to- 
day outside the scope of the federal 
organizations are workers engaged 
in purely local industries. Regula- 
tion of their industrial conditions is 
cared for by industrial tribunals 
which operate under state legisla- 
tion. 

Although the A.C.T.U. was not 
actually formed until 1927, it really 
had its birth in the Australia Trade 
Union Conference held at Mel- 
bourne in June, 1921. The purpose 
of this conference was clearly ex- 
pressed by its chairman, E. J. Hol- 
loway, who told the deiegates that 
members of the federal executive of 
the Australian Labor Party knew 
that the mass of the workers were 
not satisfied with the program and 
objectives of the Australian labor 
movement. The Labor Party, he 
said, desired to be advised what the 
trade unions wanted. 

Meanwhile, the time-lag between 
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rapidly rising living costs and ad- 
justments of the basic wage to meet 
them as well as other industrial 
questions, such as the 44-hour 
working week, overlapping of arbi- 
tration awards, etc., caused consid- 
erable concern to the federal unions 
registered in the Arbitration Court. 
They felt that some organization 
which could deal with these national 
questions on a national basis was 
needed. Accordingly, at a confer- 
ence of federal unions held in Mel- 
bourne in February, 1923, the 
Commonwealth Council of Feder- 
ated Unions was established. The 
charter of this Council specified that 
it was to be an advisory body only, 
and that its functions were to be 
limited to questions arising out of 
the administration of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act and other Commonwealth legis- 
lation or proposed legislation in- 
volving the wages, hours of labor or 
conditions of employment of mem- 
bers of the national unions. It was 
clearly specified that the council was 
not to interfere in any way with the 
work of the state labor councils, nor 
with the general functioning of the 
individual unions. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of the Council was its success in 
making the Commonwealth govern- 
ment conscious, as a government, of 
its responsibility in relation to the 
determining of industrial issues. 


S The big issue of the period was the 


reduction of the legal standard 
working week from 48 to 44 hours, 
and the unions jointly took a test 
case before the full bench of the 
Arbitration Court to clear up a 
number of misunderstandings and 
legal anomalies in relation to the 
shorter working week. 

An anti-labor government was in 
office at the time, but the Council 
prevailed upon the attorney-general 
to intervene on behalf of the gov- 
ermment to expedite the hearing of 
the test case. Labor won, although 
there was some further delay before 
the 44-hour week became universal 
in the federal jurisdiction. 

The attorney-general’s opening 
remarks to the court on that occa- 
sion show the place which industrial 
arbitration by law occupies in Aus- 
tralia. He said: 

“Upon this occasion, when the 
court assumes for the first time its 
functions in relation to the affairs of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, it 
ls not out of place for us to realize 
the important duties which it has to 
discharge from the standpoint of the 
community generally, Under the 
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formula of settling disputes, this 
court in fact regulates to a very 
large extent the industrial life of 
Australia.” 

It soon became apparent that the 
limits placed on the functions and 
the authority of the Council of Fed- 
erated Unions so restricted its 
sphere of usefulness that it could not 
achieve the organizational ideal to- 
ward which Australian trade union 
thought was reaching. 

In June, 1925, an important trade 
union conference was held at Ade- 
laide. Two years later the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions 
emerged. 

The congress which gave the A.C. 
T.U. its constitution assembled at 
the Melbourne Trades Hall on May 
3, 1927, under the presidency of 
rugged W. J. Duggan, then presi- 
dent of the Melbourne Trades Hall 
Council. The call had succinctly 
stated that the purpose of the meet- 
ing was “to consider the oft-ex- 
pressed desire for a more complete 
form of organization of the trade 
union movement of Australia.” 

The constitution set out that the 
objective of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions should be the so- 
cialization of industry—production, 
distribution and exchange. 

The methods by which this objec- 
tive was to be achieved were set out 
as follows: 

> Closer organization of the work- 
ers. 

> Consolidation of the Australian 
labor movement with the object of 
unified control, administration and 
action. 

> Centralized control of industrial 
disputes. 

> Educational propaganda among 
the unions. 

The congress defined the author- 
ity of the new body by declaring that 
the A.C.T.U. should be the supreme 
governing body: of the trade union 
movement, and its decisions should 
be binding on all affiliated bodies on 
acceptance of same by a majority of 
the state metropolitan trades and 
labor councils. 

From the very beginning the new 
organization began to make its in- 
fluence one for cohesion and unified 
thought and action in trade union 
affairs. It directed its attention 
primarily to the major questions of 
industrial regulation, and combined 
the unions together for joint action 
in the arbitration field. 

It completely reviewed the method 
of presenting the trade union case 
in relation to the basic wage, and 
succeeded in having adopted a new 


regime that provided for a material 
real wage increase. It also had re- 
viewed the system of making cost- 
of-living adjustments, with the re- 
sult that some of the lag between 
rising living costs and adjusted 
wages was eliminated. 

Early in its history the new or- 
ganization had to function in rela- 
tion to the two largest industrial 
disputes in Australia since the big 
1917 general strike. Those were 
the timber workers’ strike and the 
coal miners’ lockout, beth of which 
were of record duration. 

The A.C.T.U, quickly devised 
machinery for organizing and cen- 
tralizing financial and other assist- 
ance for the strikers, and associated 
itself with the strike committees on 
both occasions in the various nego- 
tiations that preceded the settle- 
ment. Its operations during those 
disputes demonstrated to the trade 
union movement, far more effec- 
tively than many hours of discus- 
sions could have done, the value of 
joint national action and of a na- 
tional trade union machinery. 

While the chief work of the 
A.C.T.U. has been to organize the 
presentation of the trade union case 
relative to major issues such as the 
basic wage, standard hours, etc., and 
to provide a federal machinery for 
unified action in industrial disputes, 
it has also been drawn into the 
wider discussion of national affairs 
for the purpose of crystallizing the 
trade union point of view on such 
national issues as migration, tariffs, 
compulsory unionism, limitation of 
profits, etc. 

During the depression of 1930-33 
it had to lead the fight against the 
arbitrary wage cuts imposed under 
the deflation formula of the govern- 
ments of the time, and in subsequent 
years it organized the drive for the 
restoration of all pay cuts made dur- 
ing the depression. 

The war has thrown new respon- 
sibilities upon the A.C.T.U. The 
menace of fascism had been realized 
for some years before 1939 and, as 
a result of the anti-fascist education 
conducted in those years by the 
A.C.T.U., the first wartime con- 
gress, which met early in 1940, de- 
clared itself unequivocally in favor 
of a total war effort. 

This attitude has remained un- 
changed during the four years of 
war. To overcome the difficulties 
of production resulting from Aus- 
tralia’s limited manpower resources, 
the unions have temporarily con- 
ceded many things which for years 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Your Red Cross and the War 


By NORMAN H. DAVIS, Chairman, American Red Cross 


ITH troops on the march, on 

airfields waiting for fliers’ re- 
turn, in “leave areas’ where men 
look for relief from the cares of war 
and in hospitals where men recover 
from the wounds of war, the Red 
Cross is carrying the compassion of 
the American people for their men 
and boys in service. 

I have seen these services in a re- 
cent trip to England, North Africa 
and Sicily, and I know that the same 
services, being rendered by thou- 
sands of Red Cross workers in all 
major theaters of war, are full re- 
payment to the American people for 
the time, money and effort they have 
contributed to the thousands of Red 
Cross chapters and branches in this 
country. 

While the basic jobs which the 
Red Cross performs are its services 
to the Army and Navy through field 
directors and hospital workers, other 
wartime tasks are many and varied. 
Prisoners of war, war victims and 
disaster victims all have benefited 
from the generosity of the American 
people to the Red Cross. Recruit- 
ment of nurses for the Army and 
Navy has become solely the task of 
the Red Cross. Younger Americans 
are able to do their part through the 
Junior Red Cross. 


Blood Given by Millions 


Millions of men and women have 
given, through the Red Cross, the 
most personal donation possible for 
the relief of servicemen—a pint of 
blood for conversion into the plasma 
which is daily saving the lives of 
men wounded in battle. 

Core of the Red Cross is the peo- 
ple who make up its 3,756 chapters 
and 6,084 branches in cities, towns 
and villages all over the United 
States. Forming the domestic link 
of the chain of communication be- 
tween the man in service and his 
family, these Red Cross units stand 
ready to respond to all requests from 
Red Cross field directors assigned to 
the Army and Navy in domestic and 
overseas posts. On the basis of the 
fecord of past months, it is esti- 
mated that between March 1, 1943, 
and the end of this month, more than 
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3,800,000 servicemen and their fam- 
ilies will have been assisted by Red 
Cross Camp and Hospital Workers, 
with more than 2,500,000 service- 
men or their families assisted by lo- 
cal chapters. Here, in large or small 
emergencies made more difficult by 
the absence of the serviceman, the 
Red: Cross steps in with a helping 
hand. 

Military officials know that the 
worried soldier is not the most effec- 
tive soldier and welcome the “trou- 
ble-shooting” on personal problems 
which is performed both by Red 
Cross field staff members and by 
workers assigned to the many Red 
Cross clubs in operation throughout 
war zones. Three hundred and 
sixty-five of these clubs are expected 
to be in operation by the end of 
this month. 

Largest of these will provide eat- 
ing and sleeping facilities for thou- 
sands of our fighting men, with the 
smallest being bomb-scarred huts 
with improvised furniture. 

Movies, snack bars, game rooms, 
dances, theater tickets, barber shops, 
pressing and button sewing, first aid, 
music rooms, libraries, writing 
rooms, information desks are among 
the attractions at the largest club, 


Rainbow Corner in London, thr 
which an average of 18,000 boys a 
day pass. : 

In contrast to this are the dy 
units in operation near front-line 
military operations, whose location 
is dependent on a fast-moving army, 
On my recent trip I saw a club open. 
ing in Palermo and a club closing 
at Rabat. 

Red Cross workers of necessity 
must be resourceful in isolated over. 
seas areas, the Army has found 

“Put six Red Cross girls down in 
the midst of a plowed field and ip. 
struct them to have a Red Cros 
club running in ten days; they wif 
do it in nine days and have the place 
full of servicemen,” one of our re 
gional executives told me. 

“They are splendid,” he said, 
“Since I have been in this place we 
have been bombed exactly seventy 
times. I have yet to hear one of our 
girls whimper or complain.” 

This is the spirit of the women 
and men who are filling Red Cross 
overseas posts. It is also the spirit 
of the clubmobile girls, who man 
the mobile units visiting military 
outposts on a regular schedule to 
bring coffee, doughnuts, a home- 
town newspaper or a “different” 
phonograph record to men stationed 
in remote spots. 


Clubs at Camps and Fields 


So acceptable have been the visits 
of these girls that we have brought 
into being a new service—aero-clubs 
and camp-clubs situated right in the 
camps or on the airfields. 

The friendly word and smile of 
an American girl in a Red Cross 
uniform are an important factor in 
the successful operation of the rest 
homes set up at the Army’s request 
for men in the Air Forces. Here 
aviators whose nerves have been 
overtaxed by repeated bombing mis- 
sions find relaxation and rest for a 
few weeks. 

To both men on active duty and 
hospitalized soldiers, the Red Cross 
is bringing recreation and entertain- 
ment, with an estimated 135,000 such 
events staged in camps and hospi- 
tals in a year. Taking part in pro- 
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grams centering around domestic 
camps and hospitals, 225 Red Cross 
Camp and Hospital Committees are 
in operation, aiding the command- 
ing officer and Red Cross workers 
assigned to these military stations in 
meeting the needs of our troops. 

Indicative of the work achieved 
through this coordination of efforts 
is the fact that 2,300 sunrooms in 
military hospitals and 245 Army and 
Navy hospital recreation buildings 
will have been furnished by the Red 
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Thousands of Red Cross workers in all the 
major zones of war are rendering varied 
services to America’s gallant fighters. 
The Red Cross runs recreational clubs, 
brings coffee and doughnuts to fliers and 
men stationed in remote spots, and helps 
Army and Navy meet problem of caring 
for wounded. Above—Soldiers bid adieu 
to Red Cross girls leaving an African base 
on first leg of journey to distant posts. 
Left—A clubmobile girl on the job at an 
Army Air Force field in England. Below— 
A bit of fun at Red Cress club in London. 















Cross during the same 
twelve-month period. 

Most dramatic—and 
yet relatively inexpensive 
in terms of time and 
money—is the donation 
of life ‘blood being en- 
acted in thirty-five cen- 
ters in American cities 
daily. Five million pints 
have been donated to- 
ward the 11,000,000 re- 
quested by the Army and 
Navy since the opening 
of the project in Febru- 
ary, 1941. With the 
weekly donation rate as 
of December 1 approxi- 
mately 103,000, Red 
Cross chapters cooperat- 
ing in this project dare 
not relax their efforts at 
any time. 

There are today blood 
donor centers in op- 
eration in Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Fort Worth, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Oakland, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Rochester, San 
Antonio, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Schenectady, 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Washington. 

A major recruiting job tackled 
by the Red Cross at Army and 
Navy request and successfully car- 
ried out during the past year was 
the job of enrolling trained nurses 
for assignment to military nurse 
corps as needed. 

As of June 30, 1943, 36,100 war 
nurses were on active duty with 
the armed forces, recruited by the 
Red Cross. It is anticipated that 
by the end of February 87,000 
nurses will have been enrolled and 
that of this number 50,000 will be 
on active duty. 

While helping the Army and Navy 
meet the problem of adequate care 
for their wounded men, the Red 
Cross has aided the American public 
in protective measures against war- 
time illness at home. Basic prin- 
ciples of home nursing were im- 
parted to more than half a million 
women—and men—during the year 
which ended June 30, an increase 
of 137,269 over the previous year. 
Made conscious of family and com- 
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munity responsibility in mainte- 
nance of health, workers and house- 
wives have learned to describe 
symptoms correctly, to carry out 
doctors’ orders and to care for the 
ill in the home. 

From swimming with full military 
pack to action in industrial accident 
has been the range during the past 
year of instruction by the First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion Service. Much of the time and 
energy of this service has been spent 
in teaching functional swimming and 
water safety to servicemen and pre- 
inductees. In addition to this, how-- 
ever, the Red Cross will have issued 
a million and a half more first aid 
certificates in the year between 
March, 1943, and February, 1944; 
brought the number of volunteer 
first aid detachments to 1,100; in- 
creased mobile first aid units on 
highways to 12,500 and brought 
highway first aid stations to a total 
of 2,400. 

To the prisoners of war—civilian 
and military—the Red Cross has 


ever meant a symbol of 
hope and home. Work. 
ing through the Interns. 
tional Red Cross Com, 
mittee under terms of the 
Geneva Treaty, the Ref 
Cross continues to de. 
liver food and Clothing 
as well as some comfort 
items, to men, women 
and children detained in 
internment camps, 
Decorated with Chris. 
mas motifs, four hundred 
thousand standard food 
packages were shipped in 
September to war pris. 
oners. An additional 
10,000 special Christmas 
gifts for United States 
prisoners alone, military 
and civilian, were shipped 
by the New York Red 
Cross Packing Center 
from funds provided by 
the U. S. Army and 
Navy. More than 5,39 
food parcels and 160,00 
special convalescent par- 
cels were packed in the 
ten-month period be 
tween January 1, 1943 











































Work was done by 5,00 
volunteers in packing 
centers in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York. 

Early in September 
the Red Cross loaded a 
cargo of prisoner-of-war 
relief supplies valued at 
$1,565,000 on the diplomatic ex- 
change ship Gripsholm. Supplies 
were for American military and c- 
vilian prisoners held by the enemy 
in all camps in the Far East. 

War aid—furnished by and 
through the American Red Cross be- 
tween August, 1939, and September 
30, 1943—has brought relief to war 
victims of Allied nations, occupied 
countries and other countries. To 
talling $77,686,590, this aid has been 
distributed as follows: 
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Great Britain ..... $36,444,320 
eer 4,101,248 
OO a ere 11,177,899 
North Africa ...... 358,493 
Middle East ....... 3,452,128 
Occupied Countries . 2,246,586 
Other Countries .... 19,905,913 






Translated into terms of surgical 
dressings, garments and other items, 
Red Cross reports show the extent 
to which volunteers are the backbone 
of the organization. More than 
925,000,000 surgical dressings will 
be completed for the armed forces 
during the year ending February 
29, and more than twelve million 
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war relief garments. To the uni- 
formed corps of the Red Cross have 
been added 143,000 new members, 
among them workers in the Canteen 
Corps, Dietitian’s Aide Corps, Home 
Service Corps, Hospital and Recre- 
ation Corps, Motor Corps, Nurse’s 
Aide Corps, and Staff Assistance 
Corps. 

Credit due the Red Cross for a 
successful fulfillment of an obligation 
to America and to its armed forces 
must necessarily be credit due the 
American people themselves. In- 
cluded among the volunteers are 17 
million school children, enrolled in 
the annual fall enrollment. Product 
of their work has been more than 
12,000,000 comfort and recreational 
articles for the armed forces since 
the beginning of the war. Function- 
ing primarily through the schools of 
the nation, 344,000 Junior Red 
Cross members have already earned 
their first aid certificates. 





Continuing despite the demands of 
wartime obligations, disaster relief 
of the Red Cross has brought aid to 
119,295 persons suffering as the re- 
sult of 178 domestic disasters in the 
year ending June 30, 1943. Wartime 
adaptation of this service, however, 
has resulted in preparedness by the 
Red Cross to put into operation on 
short notice a total of 15,555 emer- 
gency shelters capable of housing 
more than ten million persons. Other 
emergency preparations include pro- 
visions for approximately 500,000 
blankets, 105,000 cots and 24,000 
stretchers. 

Through this statistical report on 
the varied services I have attempted 
to give you a quick review of the 
most far-reaching program of service 
which the Red Cross has carried 
forth in the years since its founding. 

Our Congressional charter obli- 
gates the Red Cross “to furnish vol- 
unteer aid to the sick and wounded 








of armies in time of war,” to act “in 
accord with the military and naval 
authorities as a medium of communi- 
cation between the people of the 
United States and their Army and 
Navy,” and, through organized re- 
lief measures, to help mitigate “the 
sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods and other great 
national calamities, and to devise and 
carry on measures for preventing 
them.” 

These are the mutual tasks of the 
millions of us who are members of 
the American Red Cross. In meet- 
ing them, we have had the help and 
cooperation of individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

There is much that is interesting 
and exciting about the program we 
must follow—but it is also a deadly 
serious matter of life and death. We 
must work together and plan to- 
gether so that, at all times, our 
services shall be at full strength. 
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They Forgot to Tell You: 


llero Billy Miller ts a Union Man 


RIVATE Billy Miller, a blond young man 
from Peoria, is a hero. What he did is known 
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to all America. Billy is the 21-year-old soldier 
who, on his first combat mission in Italy, found 
himself a captive of a German patrol. After many 
hours of wandering in No Man’s Land, Billy 
talked his captors—a lieutenant and eighteen 
men—into believing they were surrounded. 
Then he marched the lot of them back to the 
Allied lines as his prisoners. 

You read all about Billy’s feat in the news- 
papers when the story broke last month. The 
papers told the story right nicely; so did the 
radio. Unfortunately they failed to include one 
pertinent fact—the fact that Billy Miller is a 
union man, an A. F. of L. man. 

Private Miller is a member of Local 145, Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union, and at the time of his induction, one year 
ago this month, was working at his trade in a 
union bakery in Peoria. Billy was “a good union 
man” who attended meetings regularly, John 
Yeck, business agent of Local 145, testifies. 

Private Miller’s parents tell us there is one 
thing about their son’s achievement which does 
puzzle them a mite. 

“Billy was never much of a talker,” they say. 





- PRIVATE BILLY MILLER 





























































































Cooperative Centennial 


GATHERING of representatives 

from many lands celebrating the cen- 
tury of development begun by the weavers 
in the mill town of Rochdale, England, was 
recently held in Washington, D. C. 

In 1844 twenty-eight workers started a co- 
operative store, after discussing the prin- 
ciples on which to establish the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers. Their earn- 
ings were small and they wanted to get the 
most they could with them. The coopera- 
tive distributed profits to buyers. 

The cooperative movement spread 
through Great Britain and other European 
countries. It has met the need of industrial 
and farm groups alike. In Sweden the 
movement has become a powerful servant 
of the people with cooperative housing and 
industries as well as retail stores. In Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia and other countries it was 
a way of life before this war. In Germany 
cooperatives paralleled the trade union 
movement. In Russia cooperatives had a 
part in the revolutionary movements. In 
India and China the cooperatives took root, 
and now 12 per cent of the Chinese people 
are associated with cooperatives. 

Here in the United States farm coopera- 
tives are a flourishing development. 

The centennial meeting in Washington 
gave consideration to the responsibility of 
cooperatives in the postwar period. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration plans to utilize coop- 
eratives in its rehabilitation work. The co- 
operatives of all countries will aid in the 
revival of former cooperatives destroyed by 
the war. 


At the centennial celebration representa- 
tives of many nations laid the groundwork 
for further expansion of this movement that 
seeks to serve without profit and fosters the 
spirit of cooperation. 





We Must Choose 


HE FEDERATION is taking seriously 

its responsibility for leadership in the 
postwar period. We have been inquiring 
into what the problems will be in order that 
labor may develop policies and plans for 
meeting them. 

It is plain that reconversion will involve 
half our national income, bring work 
changes to some thirty millions of our labor 
force and that we can move forward to an 
economy of abundance, with abundant em- 
ployment and without materially lowering 
present national income or the incomes of 
individual workers; or we may follow the 
path toward depression, unemployment and 
a national output that does not provide 
enough to eat or wear, nor enough good 
homes for all the people, but keeps large 
groups in poverty and under the lash of fear 
of want and dependency. 

Labor elects a program for abundance of 
material things in order that we may be free 
to have a share in community life and do our 
part in determining national policies and 
problems. Labor can attain its program if 
those of management are willing to cooper- 
ate with us and let us cooperate with them. 
If we value free enterprise and free unions 
we must cooperate. The alternative is chaos 
when the government must take over. 

We know full well that if private organi- 
zations do not take the initiative and assume 
their responsibility, we shall under govern- 
ment regulation lose the flexibilities and in- 
centives for voluntary adjustments which 
are best suited to industrial needs. We know 
further that when the American people per- 
ceive the need and appreciate the gravity of 
situations, they always lay aside differences 
and work together for mutual protection and 
welfare. 

We want intervention by the government 
only when it is agreed that such government 
function can be performed as a service to all 
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concerned. Service and regimentation are 
as far apart as the two poles of the earth. 


Upon cooperation between managements 
and workers, with the active support of con- 
sumers, depends the well-being of our nation 
and the fate of devastated Europe and China. 
The United States, the creditor nation of the 
world, is responsible for stability in our own 
country and for helping to supply war-devas- 
tated countries with the means of rehabili- 
tating their agricultural and industrial ac- 
tivities. 

There are millions of homeless people in 
Europe; workers have been forced to labor 
for the conqueror; men and women are in 
prisons ; families have been separated ; seeds, 
herds, the means of transportation and trade 
destroyed. Nations need help and encour- 
agement to return to free constitutions, if 
we are to win the peace. 

The forces of evil as well as good are very 
active, and slight deviations in either direc- 
tion may determine our future. We should 
lose no time in mobilizing all our construc- 
tive forces and organizations for cooperation 
in establishing the economic basis to sustain 
our democratic society, that we may then 
help other nations to the same end. Stabil- 
ity here will sustain stability in other coun- 
tries. We have no choice but to save others 
if we would save ourselves. 

We should get about our joint responsi- 
bility in planning for maximum production 
with full employment so that plans shall be 
ready. Planning for the future will in no 
way lessen the war effort, for we know only 
too well we must win this war to gain secur- 
ity in future progress. 


A New Colonial Pattern 


UT OF WARTIME needs has come 

very gratifying progress in the Carib- 
bean area in handling colonial problems and 
needs. Britain, the United States, France 
and the Netherlands hold Caribbean terri- 
tories and, in addition, there are three inde- 
pendent republics. ‘The Caribbean lands 
are, for the most part, islands that are the 
geographic outposts of the United States. 
Should they fall into enemy hands they 
could become bases for invasion by sea and 
air, 
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In the early days of the war, when the 
government pressed all manner of ocean- 
going ships into war service, the whole eco- 
nomic life of these islands was disrupted. 

They could neither import what they 
needed nor export what they produced. 

Unemployment and suffering were wide- 
spread. 

The United States appointed a Caribbean 
Commission to relieve our territories. We 
needed their sugar crops and a variety of 
materials essential to the war effort. Our 
war emergency services were directed to in- 
clude this area in their planning and provi- 
sions. 

In 1942 the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission was created with six members 
and a co-chairman from each country. Its 
functions were broader than the war effort. 
“Members of the Commission will concern 
themselves primarily with matters pertain- 
ing to labor, agriculture, housing, health, 
education, social welfare, finance, economics 
and related subjects in the territories under 
the British and United States flags within 
this territory, and on these matters will ad- 
vise their respective governments.” 

Early this year a West Indian Conference 
was created. This Conference was com- 
posed of two delegates from each United 
States territory and each British colony or 
colonial group. 

The Conference is to have its own secre- 
tariat and to be advisory to the Commission, 
thus giving the native peoples the beginning 
of representation. 

This is an interesting development in colo- 
nial administration with joint initiative by 
the responsible governments to promote the 
economic and social welfare of a region with 
provisions for participation by local repre- 
sentatives. 

Already wages have increased—a first at- 
tack upon the appalling widespread poverty 
—and national resources are being developed 
as industries expand. 

As poverty is mitigated, workers will have 
better food, better homes, better sanitation 
and, consequently, better health. 


Ween 
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HIS IS February, the month a very 

great American was born. His 
name? Abe Lincoln. It was Abe Lin- 
coln who said you could fool some of 
the people all of the time and all of 
the people some of the time, but you 
couldn’t fool all of the people all of 
the time. 

Today, soldier, there are some citi- 
zens who believe Abe was wrong, that 
it is not only possible but ridiculously 
easy to fool all of the people—or al- 
most all—and keep fooling them day 
after day, and week after week, and 
month after month. And just now the 
people whom they are trying to fool 
are you, Pvt. Jones, and the millions of 
other men in the armed forces of our 
country. 

These gentlemen are trying to per- 
suade you and your buddies that your 
own fathers and mothers, sisters and 
cousins back home are letting you 
down. Of course, they don’t put it 
quite that way, for they know they 
couldn’t get far if they said your own 
kith and kin were letting you down. 
So they substitute the word “labor.” 

Labor, they tell you, is doing awful 
things. Labor, they say, is unpatri- 
otic, doesn’t produce, goes on strike. 

Who is this “labor” they speak of? 
Labor is the working people of Amer- 
ica, the plain people, the people who 
have done the work that has made this 
country great. Labor is the men and 
women on the assembly lines, in the 
shipyards, in the mills and factories 
from Maine to California. Labor is 
the people who drive trucks and those 
who work in offices. 

Who is labor, Pvt. Jones? Labor is 
the Army. No, not the whole Army. 
But most of it. Take any five G.I.’s 
anywhere and the chances are that 
four of those five men will be either 
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ex-workers or the sons of workers. 

Now, what about this charge that 
labor on the home front is letting you 
down? Is there any truth to it? 

It’s a little more than two years 
since Pearl Harbor and our country’s 
entrance into the war. Uncle Sam had 
a staggering assignment for American 
labor. 

“I have a job for you to do—the 
biggest and toughest production job in 
the history of the world,” he told us. 
“T want you to produce weapons, ve- 
hicles, equipment, to build thousands 
of ships and planes for our armed 
forces. On top of that, you'll have to 
turn out immense quantities of stuff 
for our allies—for Great Britain, for 
Russia, for China. No workers have 
ever been asked to do anything like 
this before. It will be a back-breaker. 
But you mustn’t fail.” 

Labor didn’t fail. In two short 
years American labor—the same Amer- 
ican labor that propagandists would 
like you to believe has neglected its 
duties—turned out so much materiel 
that on many items the cutback stage 
has already been reached. Some 
plants are shutting down, many others 
are reducing their work forces, others 
have slashed working hours. The bat- 
tle of production has been won. Won 
by labor. 

Yes, there have been some strikes. 
We offer no excuses for them. But 
you should know the truth. The 
propagandists tell you there has been 
a lot of striking. What are the facts? 

One fact is that the no-strike pledge 
has been kept at a rate better than 
99 per cent. Another fact is that, tak- 
ing into account the fact that the 
United States has three times as many 
workers as Great Britain, there have 
been fewer strikes in this country than 
in Britain. A third fact is that, even 
if a hundred times as many strikes had 
occurred as did actually occur, the loss 
would still be only a tiny fraction of 








the loss resulting from industry’s sit. 
down strike—the refusal of many cor. 
porations to accept defense-produciion 
orders until the government gave them 
the kind of financial arrangements 
they sought. The cost of industry's 
hushed-up sitdown strike back in 1940 
and 1941 must be reckoned not in 
man-days lost but in man-years—mnil- 
lions of man-years. 

When the war is over and you come 
home, Pvt. Jones, it will be labor that 
you will find fighting for a good job, 
at good wages, for you—and the same 
for every other veteran. 

Actually, labor has already begun 
this fight. Months ago we served 
notice that our objective was, full em- 
ployment in peacetime. If this should 
mean a shorter work week, labor will 
be out in front fighting for a shorter 
work week. However it is accom- 
plished, labor is determined that no 
one who risked his life defending the 
nation shall be forced to sell apples. 

While there isn’t a single union in 
the country that wants the slightest 
degree of unemployment after the war 


" (understandably enough), it is no se 


cret that there are some in the ranks 
of employers who ardently do desire 
some postwar unemployment. Why? 
Because they think that is what is 
needed to make their employes docile, 
to “put labor in its place.” Possible 
hardship to war veterans who might 
find themselves part of the “reservoir 
of unemployed” apparently disturbs 
these employers not at all. In fair- 
ness, we must emphasize that such 
callous and shortsighted employers 
are, to the best of our knowledge, in 
the minority. 

All that we have tried to do here, 
soldier, is to give you some facts. 
There are some more that we’d like 
to give you—and which we think you'd 
like to have—but we've run out of 
space. 

Take care of yourself, fellow. 
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JUVEMLE DELINQUENCY 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


VERY good union man—correct 

me if I’m wrong—is committed 
to the principle that you can’t do a 
good job if working conditions 
aren't fair. That principle holds just 
as truly for boys and girls. They 
work at the most important job any- 
one does, the job of growing up, 
and they can’t make a success of it 
if their growing conditions aren’t 
fair. 

Every juvenile delinquent we have 
—and we have too many right now, 
as I pointed out in last month’s ar- 
ticle—got that way because some 
physical or psychological condition 
in his past or present bent him that 


gain collectively for their growmg 
conditions, we would have no juve- 
nile delinquents. But I doubt it. 
One of the most valuable demon- 
strations on the home front today is 
the way our boys and girls are con- 
tributing their ideas, energy and or- 
ganizing ability to improving their 
own conditions.. But the fact that 
they have these talents doesn’t give 
us, their parents, their neighbors 
and their fellow countrymen, the 
right to shrug our shoulders and tell 
the little tikes to go ahead and or- 
ganize. 

Of course, the truth of the matter 
is children can’t bargain collectively 
for the chance to grow up to be 
well-adjusted adults, square-shooters 
and useful citizens. Adults can, and 
must, provide them with that chance. 
{nd to do a good job of it, much of 
the time they must work collectively 
at it. : 

Let me tell you some of the ways 
people are working together—or 
might work—to cure and control 
juvenile delinquency. 

First thing you notice, as you 
come to the case, is that there is no 
one way to tackle juvenile delin- 
quency. That’s the hardest idea of 
all to put across to some of our most 
sincere citizens. 

ou’ve seen editorials and heard 
speeches, as I have, calling vehe- 
mently for the “one thing that can 
save our children.” In the past year 
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[The Second of Two Articles] 


or so the most popular cure-all ad- 
vanced has been curfew laws. 

“Make it illegal for any boy or 
girl to be on the streets after hours, 
or in other public places between 
hours, and you'll lick the trouble at 
its source,” the argument runs, 

But will you? 

Does a curfew stop a boy from 
stealing? Does it stop a girl from 
running away from home? Do sex 
delinquencies occur on the streets 
or in other public places? Can a cur- 
few close the doors to any one of the 
acts of rebellion or protest which are 
harmful to the children committing 


them and to the community they 
live in? 

My answer is that a curfew 
neither stops these things nor pro- 
vides a wholesome substitute for the 
unsatisfactory or intolerable condi- 
tions which give rise to delinquent 
acts. 

There is no patent remedy for de- 
linquency, just as there is none for 
industrial difficulties. 

How shall it be dealt with, then? 

Doctors tell you that the battle 
against disease is won both by cur- 
ing the sick and by keeping well peo- 
ple well. So it is with the social 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































sickness—for that is what it is—of 
juvenile delinquency. Doctor the 
child who commits the delinquent 
act; but doctor, too the situation 
that breeds such acts. 


For the child who is already de- 
linquent, communities need a whole 
range of services—intelligent and 
understanding courts, police, child 
welfare workers; good detention 
practices and facilities; good insti- 
tutional and foster-family care ; child- 
guidance services of high standard. 

For all children, communities need 
to control harmful community in- 
fluences; to give special assistance 
to children of impoverished families, 
to physically and mentally handi- 
capped children, to those without 
leisure-time companionship at home. 
Surrounding all children should be 
a robust and enriching home, school 
and church life. 

These are the broad fronts on 
which the control and cure of juve- 
nile delinquency must be pressed. 

No community, to my knowledge, 
in this war period has laid down for 
itself this all-over strategy of attack. 
But many are employing one or 
other of these tactics. 

More and better recreation facili- 
ties for youngsters are one of the 
most popular remedies now being 
tried. In the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor we 
have reports that 





sterism in Kalamazoo is practically 
run out of town. 


“We just took the following away 
from the leaders,” the youthful 
chairman of the canteen says. “The 
leaders all went out and got drunk, 
sobered up and then came over to 
the canteen. They are some of our 
best leaders now.” 


Sometimes these “keen teeners,” 
“cook ’n eaters,” “spider webbers” 
and “bombardiers” locate their cen- 
ter in a Y.M.C.A., a Y.W.C.A., a 
settlement house, a vacant store, a 
public playground building. Less 
frequently you find them in church 
and school buildings. 

“It’s still school even when you 
dance in it,” one junior miss said to 
the recreation committee in a New 
Jersey town when she was pleading 
for separate quarters for a youth 
center. All boys and girls don’t feel 
this way, though, about their school 
and church houses. 

“Facilities” for these youth cen- 
ters, in most cases, are simple. They 
include a place for dancing, a juke 
box, a game room with ping-pong 
tables, billiards, a snack bar where 
milk, carbonated beverages and light 
food refreshments are served. Part 
of the fun in creating the centers has 
been the cleaning and painting up 
the youngsters have done them- 
selves. Bright spots of color, snappy 

signs about the 





more than 250 
teen-age centers 
have been or are 
being organized. 
These are blos- 
soming forth in big 
and little towns; 
in Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee ; 
Marshalltown, 
Iowa; Burlington, 
Iowa; Casper, 
Wyoming. Where 
they are most suc- 
cessful, young peo- 
ple themselves seem 








place make for 
gaiety. 

Teen-age centers 
may be hangouts, 
as some of them 
are, but all of them 
are not handouts. 

Many have come 
into existence only 
after super - efforts 
by youngsters 
themselves. Others, 
helped along with 
funds from parents 
or community 
chests, carry obli- 
gations to the com- 








to have had a large 
hand in organizing 
and managing them. 
Kalamazoo’s youngsters 
themselves such a center. 


built 
They 
called it a student canteen. In hardly 
any time their canteen had 2,100 
members. Starting with $1200 worth 
of assistance from Kalamazoo’s 


community fund, the youngsters 
made such a success of their center 
that it was able to hire the best dance 
bands away from the night clubs. 
When the bands moved over, the 
youngsters followed them. Kid gang- 
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munity with them. 

When one Mich- 
igan city, petitioned by 1,500 stu- 
dents for a clubhouse of their own, 
voted $10,000 from its war chest 
for this purpose, it laid down the 
condition that each of the youngsters 
using the center should agree to give 
some time to salvage campaigns, 
fund drives or other tasks which 
would help the whole community. 
The idea was that all play and no 
community responsibilty wasn’t 
good either for kids or for a com- 
munity. 


Play is not the only thing that 
boys and girls want as an outlet for 
energies which, if unsatisfied - or 
thwarted, can so easily turn to de. 
linquent acts. They want, many of 
them, recognition as serious mem- 
bers of the community, ready and 
able in their free time to shoulder 
some of the community’s work, 

You’ve seen yourself the way thou- 
sands of youngsters have taken on 
the job of gathering scrap, selling 
stamps and even of helping to make 
rationing work. 

Fire inspectors in San Diego, 
California, turned this urge of young. 
sters to do serious community sery- 
ice to good account. Finding some 
stolen dynamite under beds in the 
homes of two young boys, children 
of war workers, the inspectors de- 
cided against arresting them and in 
favor of enrolling them with some 
other idle children in the “Junior 
Fire Marshals.” Now these young- 
sters spend their time helping the 
fire department do its job of saving 
lives and protecting property. 

Chicago has Junior Fire Fighters, 
too, who keep thoroughfares cleared 
so the regular firemen can work. 
Sometimes they wield garden hoses 
on nearby property to prevent fires 
from spreading. 

One of the most ambitious pro- 
grams for youth has been operating 
at a great pace under the sponsor- 
ship of the First Congregational 
Church of Winchester, Massachu- 
setts. This church’s Senior Forum, 
made up of 150 high school pupils, 
undertakes many different commu- 
nity jobs. One group of members 
traveled from Winchester to Dayton, 
Ohio, last summer to direct a play 
group for war workers’ children. 
Another “task force” helped a near- 
by farmer harvest his apples. The 
Forum’s employment bureau finds 
paying after-school jobs for its mem- 
bers. Standard rates of pay are 
worked out, and 10 per cent of all 
earnings go into the Forum’s war 
services fund. Each week some of 
the more mature members conduct 
religious services at a city jail. Oth- 
ers wait on tables at institutional 
suppers, put on entertainment for 
the soldiers at a nearby Army camp, 
make surgical dressings and toys for 
children, collect books and maga- 
zines for the county jail library. 

In dozens of ways—most of them 
thought up by the youngsters them- 
selves—they are learning good com- 
munity service by doing it. 

Part of Detroit’s program for 
combatting juvenile delinquency has 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Labor-Management Cooperation 


By ROBERT J. WATT* 
Associate Member, National War Labor Board 


UT OF the fumes of Nazi and 
O Fascist propaganda of the past 
twenty years has emerged an insidi- 
ous and poisonous suggestion that 
the masses of people are incapable 
of self-government. Using the 
prejudices of which people are un- 
fortunately capable, the preachers of 
hate have sought to foment the ego- 
tistical ideology that the people are 
incapable of handling their own af- 
fairs as individuals, and that they 
are destructive of community well- 
being if entrusted with a share in 
managing either the political or eco- 
nomic affairs of the group. 

The democratic concept that gov- 
ernment is based on the consent of 
the governed is founded on the rec- 
ognition of reasonableness among 
the people of any community, a 
reasonableness which establishes 
law as a rule of conduct by which all 
yield a little in order to be protected 
in the possession of the essential. 

St. Augustine propounded this in 
his thesis that justice is the charac- 
teristic which distinguished the state 
from the robber band. Rousseau de- 
veloped it in his philosophy of the 
Rights of Man, which the American 
and French revolutions established 
as the trademark of democracy. In 
a broader way it can be seen in the 
spirit of modern civilization as it has 
struggled out of the murk of the an- 
cient efforts of man to better his 
way of life. 

What obscured more general rec- 
ognition of the essentially contrac- 
tual basis of government was the 
rise of modern industrialism during 
the predominance of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of laissez-faire, which set 
the standards of the jungle as the 
“law of economics.” 

Even though the robber band had 
been discredited as a way of com- 
munity life by the overwhelming 
pressure of popular government, the 
evils of jungle barbarism were over- 
looked in the popular ignorance of 
the artificiality of the “law” which 
sanctioned brute force as the way 

of economic life under the exploita- 
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tion of machine production. It is 
a harsh anomaly that this resur- 
gence of a discredited and outworn 
anarchy should have occurred in our 
economic life a century and a half 
ago even in the centers. of politi- 
cal democracy. The economic bar- 
barism in effect jeopardized the ex- 
istence of political civilization in so 
stealthy a fashion that only now are 
people beginning to recognize its im- 
plications—that the world cannot 
endure the essential conflict between 
the civilization of the political de- 
mocracy and the barbarism of eco- 
nomic piracy. 

We must choose. And we are 
choosing now, choosing in the strug- 
gle between the nations which have 
elected democracy as a way of life 
and the nations which under Fascist 
totalitarianism are already enslaved 
politically as well as economically. 


Laissez-Faire in Discard 


In the election of 1932 as well as 
in the intervening elections, the 
abandonment of laissez-faire has 
been ratified by the electorate. By 


‘investing the right of organization 


and collective bargaining with the 
sanction of law and by adopting the 
system of social security, the Ameri- 
can people have established as a de- 
clared policy of the nation that we 
should move toward economic de- 
mocracy. The American goal—al- 
though we may have only started in 
our long journey toward that goal— 
we have firmly established as the 
economic enfranchisement of the 
masses of wage-earners. 

Nothing, however, is farther from 
the wishes of the members of the or- 
ganized wage-earners than to estab- 
lish a system of paternalistic gov- 
ernment or a political control of our 
economic affairs. The American 
wage-earner wants an opportunity 
to cooperate with management in 
order that he may earn a decent 
and constantly improving standard 
of living for his family. Only for 
such balancing of conditions as will 
assure that opportunity do we look 


to government. - We want neither 
fascism, communism nor suicidal 
cutthroat individualism. 

What the organized wage-earners 
want, on the contrary, is to preserve 
a system which will prevent any 
breakdown of the integrity of indi- 
vidual property rights which the 
wage-earner earns from his own ef- 
forts. We want a system in which 
freedom is the heritage of every 
wage-earner willing to work, the 
foundation which guarantees enjoy- 
ment of the full fruits of his labor 
in terms of health and happiness. 
So much do we prize private prop- 
erty, indeed, that we want a full 
share of it for ourselves and our 
families. 

The soundest approach to the 
problem of labor-management co- 
operation is that which relies upon 
the democratic system of self-govern- 
ment by the democratically chosen 
representatives of organized wage- 
earners and organized business. 
Instead of attempting to control the 
detailed operation of business and 
the complex labor-management re- 
lationships through statutes or 
through confused and cumbersome 
administrative machinery, the aim 
should be to provide necessary 
broad authority for the operation of 
representative labor - management 
controls. The law should serve only 
to encourage the maximum self- 
government within a geographic area 
or an industrial field, and to pro- 
vide sanctions against the chiseler 
who tries to undermine the founda- 
tion. 

Such a proposal is neither revolu- 
tionary nor radical. It is, for ex- 
ample, the essence of the British 
system of industrial relations—a 
system which was operating so 
smoothly at the outbreak of the war 
that it could and did become the 
structure through which the British 
met the extreme dislocation and 
pressures of an economic mobiliza- 
tion far more exacting than any- 
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thing experienced in our nation. 
Because they proceeded on a basis 
of labor-management cooperation, 
they attained far more for the wage- 
earner (and that far more endur- 
ingly) than did the Popular Front 
in France, where the reactionary 
Right and the extreme Left simply 
invited chaos and calamity. 

In our own nation, organized 
wage-earners hope that industrial 
leaders and those who treasure our 
freedoms will join with the respon- 
sible leaders of labor in laying the 
foundation of such a system. It is 
a step which should not be delayed. 
Unless the foundation is laid well, 
and laid now, the storms of the post- 
war world may rip asunder the ex- 
istent superficial cooperation, al- 
ready sorely strained by our war 
emergency needs. 


Decentralization Is Needed 


Alongside of the necessary trans- 
fer of industrial relations from po- 
litical to economic control is the 
need for a maximum of decentrali- 
zation. Just as the success of our 
political institutions depends on our 
solving the problems arising out of 
centralized policy-making by local- 
ized administration of civil govern- 
ment, so will the success of our ef- 
forts in the field of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation depend upon find- 
ing the right formula and develop- 
ing the skilled personnel for the 
central determination and the local 
application of economic policy. 

Wage-earners are afraid we have 
not been intelligent enough to real- 
ize that American trade and indus- 
try, America’s system of competi- 
tive capitalism, America’s tradition 
of private property and America’s 
system of free labor all depend upon 
a basic unity between labor and man- 
agement. Whether we like it or not, 
this is so: labor and management 
have so much in common that join- 
ing forces is the only way to pre- 
serve a free system. 

To organized wage-earners that 
seems as essential as it seems con- 
servative. We don’t want govern- 
ment interference in negotiations 
between labor and management, al- 
though we recognize and admit the 
need for government or community 
participation upon request when 
the parties are deadlocked. All we 
need from government is the foun- 
dation upon which labor can deal 
with management in a democratic 
equality of influence and initiative. 
Wage-earners know that regimen- 
tation of labor is the essence of fas- 
cism at the outset, but regimenta- 
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tion of industry is usually a very 
close and inevitable companion. 

No matter what the industry is, 
wage-earners believe that whenever 
there is any question of an economic 
character, there should be partici- 
pation by representatives of labor 
and management, who can and 
would help seek solutions and help 
to formulate remedies before “direc- 
tive orders” become necessary. 
They believe that major economic 
problems can be solved through the 
processes of representative deliber- 
ation by labor and management, 
through pooling their ideas and thus 
playing an important part in formu- 
lating programs. Such represen- 
tative labor and management com- 
mittees could be organized on geo- 
graphical as well as industrial lines. 
The important point is that they 
should not be composed of people 
hired by the government; they 
should be persons democratically 
chosen by the groups they repre- 
sent. Both sides must earn and 
hold the confidence of those they 
represent. That proviso constitutes 
the best system of checks and bal- 
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ances we can have in the operation 
of an economic democracy. 

Most unions welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work in harness with man- 
agement. Some unions, in fact, take 
an over-optimistic view as to the ex- 
tent of the opportunity it creates. 
Too many managements, on the 
other hand, resent any cooperation, 
or reject any participation, on the 
ground that joint collaboration 
means a sharing of the prerogatives 
of management. The main handi- 
cap, however, seems to arise out of a 
lack of understanding of the job to 
be done. 

We need to decide first how labor 
and management can work helpfully 
together. To operate effectively re- 
quires real substance on which to 
exist. Presumably management 1s 
already rendering its maximum re- 
sourcefulness; hence any real gain 
can be expected only from tapping 
the ingenuity, practical experience, 
individual sense of responsibility 
and collective self-discipline of the 
workers in the plant. 

As a means to this end labor- 
management committees are neither 


revolutionary nor radical. They 
simply bridge that gap between 
management and the worker which 
has been created by the size and 
complexity of modern industry, Jy 
trades where the shops are small 
the employer talks directly to his 
employes and hears their ideas and 
their complaints. Here, too, the re. 
sults are direct. It is a human char- 
acteristic for anyone to seek ways to 
do his job faster and better if he 
gets suitable recognition for his 
part. 

The way to get real labor-man- 
agement cooperation in industry as 
a whole is similar. Use the chan- 
nels of organized labor and organ- 
ized business to carry the message 
of practical labor-management co- 
operation based upon the estab- 
lishment of joint committees in 
every possible plant in the nation, 
Such committees, beginning at the 
plant level, could deal not only with 
problems of hours and wages and 
working conditions, but with prob- 
lems of health and safety, man- 
power, production, transportation 
and the like. 

If this job were done at the plant 
level by labor-management commit- 
tees carrying out definite programs 
of cooperation, there would be little 
need for the ideological ballyhoo 
campaigns. Too much tub-thump- 
ing, indeed, is more likely to make a 
worker suspicious than to concen- 
trate his energies on increasing pro- 
duction. 

Labor-management committees 
in every plant of the nation are the 
pattern of democracy in industry. 
They are likewise the cure for bu- 
reaucracy in industry. Powerful and 
progressive employer and labor or- 
ganizations are the only alternative 
to government control. We face in 
industry either government control 
by those chosen for their political 
ability, or management and _ labor 
controls. 


Government Controls Inferior 


At the best, government controls 
are poor substitutes, because they 
represent essentially the concentra- 
tion of economic controls in a politi- 
cal framework rarely geared to meet 
the needs of the people in the eco- 
nomic field. 

We have made mistakes. Most of 
them have been due to our failure to 
recognize the services which could 
be contributed on a voluntary basis 
by management and labor on a local, 
state and national basis. There has 
been little recognition of the fact 
that there is great merit in demo- 
cratic representation, that utilizing 
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the work experience of wage-earn- 
ers is just as essential to the oper- 
ation of our system as is the func- 
tion of management. Unless every 
unit has the brains, the energy and 
the intelligence to tackle every nec- 
essary job in its own backyard, our 
system isn’t working. And this we 


. have failed to understand. 


Representatives of management 
and labor can solve industrial and 
labor problems better than outsid- 
ers. Carry that a step further. Man- 
agement and labor in a particular 
area understand the problems of 
that area better than anyone else. 
The way to get real cooperation be- 
tween management and labor is to 
put the settlement of industrial 
problems in the hands of those most 
concerned and let the machinery 
function in everybody’s backyard. 

Although the National War La 
bor Board, a war emergency agency, 
is not in high favor with the ideo. 
logical folk who abound in Wash- 
ington, it represents—to a greater 
degree than any other governmental 
agency—industrial democracy in ac- 
tion. 

Representatives of management, 
labor and the public meet around the 
council table, hammer out their dif- 
terences, forge economic and labor 
policy, and plan with a single aim. 
_ The experience of members fron 
industry and from labor working 
together on the National War Labor 
Board has proved that labor-man- 
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“With malice toward none: 
with charity for all: 
with firmuess in the right, 


as God gives us to see 


the right. let us strive on to 


finish the work we are in... 


—ABRAHAM 
[BORN FEB. 12, 1809] 


agement cooperation is not an im- 
possible dream. Both sides have 
learned not only to work together, 
but more important, to trust each 
other. 

There have, of course, been dif- 
ferences. It is right that there 
should be in a democratic system. 
But it is well to note that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the decisions 
of the Board have been unanimous. 

The opportunities for such co- 
operation in the United States are 
nearly boundless. Vigorous, com- 
petently managed management and 
labor organizations can and would 
correct the major weaknesses of our 
economic system. All of us want a 
fair measure of security—not static, 
but progressive security. Through 
strong management-labor organiza- 
tions the formula for economic 
progress can be written into the 
terms of working agreements and 
into the rules of our social and eco- 
nomic system. 

The objectives of management- 
labor cooperation should be a full- 
fledged partnership and the estab- 
lishment of a wage system which 
will give to the workers the purchas- 
ing power to enable them to become 
customers of industry—customers 
who can and will buy enough to 
keep the mills and stores busy ; cus- 
tomers who will sustain employment 
and create more and more jobs at 
decent hours and wages; custom- 
ers who will enable both manage- 
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ment and labor to enjoy the fruits 
of their partnership. 

Full cooperation would be a tre- 
mendous force for stability, both it 
business and government. It woulc 
to a large extent eliminate price- 
cutting and chiseling competition 
without requiring the setting of 
standards by government. It would 
maintain wage values and prevent 
demoralization of property values. 
Lack of such cooperation, on the 
other hand, opens the door to wage 
and price slashes. 

Full cooperation, however, has 
not always been possible. The 
unions, which are law-abiding, re- 
spectable groups today, have had 
usually to fight their way to respect- 
ability. If the workers are serious- 
minded, the chances are that their 
leaders will be of that sort. But 
leadership also depends much on the 
immediate function of the union. If 
the employer is a tough, salty person 
and doesn’t believe workers should 
join labor unions, it is a safe pre- 
diction that only the tough, salty 
workers will have the courage to 
join, and then their leadership will 
provide the tactics required to meet 
the needs of the occasion. 

By and large, American unions 
have had to spend most of their 
time organizing—and usually or- 
ganizing against strenuous opposi- 
tion. Hence, the leadership of many 
unions has been and still is in the 
hands of the organizer, who is usually 
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a salesman (or maybe a rabble- 
rouser in the opinion of many em- 
ployers). 

That is why relatively few of our 
new unions are headed by skilled 
administrators. As long as the union 
must fight to live, it must have a 
fighting leader. Once the union has 
won its fight, then management-la- 
bor cooperation begins; then the 
function of the union becomes that 
of servicing its membership and co- 
operating with management, and 
only then does it begin to need an 
administrative type of leadership. 

After years of such struggle in 
the United States, we are approach- 
ing a condition in which manage- 
ment-labor cooperation is being ac- 
cepted in practice, in which the right 
of representation by organizations of 
management and labor is becoming 
an accepted basis for industrial re- 
lations. 

Insofar as cooperation 
management and labor is 


between 


be far superior to any official or 
semi-official tribunal or agency, 
whether temporary or permanent. 

Representative organizations, in 
short, should themselves designate 
their representatives for coopera- 
tion. Designation by public author- 
ities may in some situations be the 
only alternative, but, as far as labor 
is concerned, it is an undesirable so- 
lution. To any people accustomed 
to expression of choice through the 
ballot box, representation imposed 
from without is not true represen- 
tation. 

For effective cooperation in the 
economic field, labor believes bipar- 
tite bargaining processes are the es- 
sential foundation, with tripartite 
determination of issues agreed upon 
by direct negotiation. It believes 
that to the greatest possible extent 
the legislative should be divorced 
from the economic field. Repre- 
sentative government cannot be car- 


cized for misdeeds or lack of abil: 
of labor representatives on gover 
ment bodies. 

Obviously labor cannot be en 
pected to assume responsibility fgg 
the conduct and deeds of representa.’ 
tives who may be members of labor 
unions but who have not been ga 
lected by the recognized labor op 
ganizations. 

Responsibility goes with direct 
participation; and direct participa. 
tion is possible only where labor 
itself designates those who are tp 
act as representatives. 

In our planning we must recog. 
nize that the institutions of politica’ 
democracy have grown by proces 
of trial and error through many 
long centuries. There is a lessog 
here for us to apply in economie 
relationship. 

We must fit our processes to the 
mould we find; this we must do be 
fore these processes can be effective 

for reshaping the mould 





concerned, labor in the 
United States is motivated 
by well-recognized princi- 
ples. It recognizes, for 
example, that public inter- 
est is paramount and that 
nothing in labor’s program 
or its activities must im- 
pede or adversely affect 
the higher public interest. 
On the other hand, labor 
is a vitally important and 
integral part of the com- 
munity. When labor’s wel- 
fare is properly safe- 
guarded, the results bene- 





Fruits of Wartime Cooperation 
Subject of U. S. Exposition 


How labor-management cooperation has 
contributed to the war effort will be shown in 
a national labor-management exposition ar- 
ranged by the War Production Board. The 
show will be on view in the nation’s capital 
from February 28 to March 11. The exhibits 
make clear what Labor-Management Commit- 
tees have done to speed up war production. 


= We must be patient even 
when confronted with 
emergencies, because the 
very urgency of the neces- 
sity requires an effective 
remedy. We must dealin 
our cooperation witha 
program which must meet 
human needs, allow for 
human weaknesses and 
adjust to the developing 
human capacities. 
Together we will be im 
telligent enough to make 
our system work for the 
best interests of all ouf 








fit the entire community. 

Likewise, it must be re- 
membered that labor and employer 
organizations are voluntary agencies 
in a democratic system. Cooperation 
between management and labor must 
be arranged in such a way that there 
will be on the part of the govern- 
ment as little interference as pos- 
sible in their internal affairs. Com- 
pulsory arbitration is opposed by 
labor in the United States. Open 
conflict, which is a characteristic of 
the pioneer days of collective bar- 
gaining within an industry, is out- 
grown as both sides realize their re- 
spective responsibility for cooper- 
ation. 

The cost of conflict is too appar- 
ent for either side to plunge into a 
conflict merely to prove its strength 
when such proof no longer requires 
demonstration and when the dam- 
age to respective interests from a 
protracted siege becomes self-evi- 
dent. Direct cooperation with a 
minimum of governmental interven- 
tion appears to American labor to 
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ried out successfully if the represen- 
tatives are so swamped with duties 
as to be unable to function effec- 
tively in any specific field or if they 
are so diversified in their functions 
that they cannot be chosen for com- 


petence in any one field. Manage- 
ment-labor cooperation can be truly 
effective only as the participating 
representatives establish their ca- 
pacity for the job by actual perform- 
ance. 

They must establish likewise the 
fact that they act in a truly repre- 
sentative capacity. Since labor is a 
vitally important and integral part 
of the social order, any tripartite 
governmental arrangement vitally 
affecting management and _ labor 
must provide proper representa- 
tion. Under no circumstances is it 
advisable merely to appoint repre- 
sentatives irom either management 
or labor without checking with their 
representative organizations. Labor 
in particular has often been criti- 


people, or we will be com 
pelled to give away & 
some other system. The prospect 
for cooperation between manage 
ment and labor after the war wil 
depend upon the extent to which we 
accomplish such cooperation now, 

We in our nation are privilege 
to have the opportunity to make ouf 
system serve the needs, the hope 
and capacities of the American peo 
ple. 

We are privileged to live in a ne 
tion which has the physical resourees 
and the manpower capable of accomr 
plishing that objective. 

Together, management and labor 
can lead the way to democracy, 
jobs and to that brand of freedom 
which respects the rules free mef 
make through representatives they 
authorize to act in their behalf. 

Together, management and labog 
can seek as their objective the king 
of system through which we wi 
face the future unafraid, eager to if 
sure for all our people the rights ¥ 
want for ourselves. 
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War Veterans 
From The Washington (State) 


Teamster 


Western teamsters are whole- 
heartedly in favor of prompt Con- 
gressional action to provide decently 
for the rehabilitation of returned 
men. They deplore the fact that 
Congress has taken so long to get 
around to this all-important duty. 
They also are shocked at the nig- 
gardly attitude of Congress. 

We believe now, as we have be- 
lieved, that it is the outright duty 
of this nation to make good to all of 
our fighting men for the terrible 
losses and sufferings they have sus- 
tained. If we can spend billions of 
dollars for the prosecution of war, 
we can spend billions to care for the 
men who fight it—and for their 
families and children. 

The present proposal to grant the 
veterans who have already returned, 
many with disabling wounds, a mere 
$300 is a national disgrace. Other 
schemes to set limits upon the 
amount of aid to be given veterans 
are equally repugnant. These men 
and women should receive whatever 
is necessary to return them to good 
civilian jobs and decent wages! 

No one can tell at this time 
whether jobs will be available at 
once for the millions of soldiers, 
sailors and marines who will return 
to us when Germany is knocked out 
of this war. It may require many 
months, or years, to return the in- 
dustry of America to a peacetime 
footing. During that time the vet- 
erans must be given whatever bene- 
fits are necessary ; they must not be 
forced to sell apples on the street 
corners ! 

It goes without saying that the 
teamsters believe that we, as a na- 
tion, owe these men and women the 
best medical care, the finest hospital 
treatment, the full benefits of heal- 
ing science. The first job will be to 
erase the memories of war, to restore 
our service people to health. But 
that is not enough. Their families 





must not suffer; they must receive 
decent, American care and consider- 
ation. Then will come the immense 
task of fitting all these people back 
into industry and business — and 
there must be good jobs for all of 
them! 

Labor predicts that there will be 
terrific opposition to this program 
from wealthy, selfish interests. Many 
of those who are cashing in on this 
war will send lobbyists to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to oppose decent treat- 
ment of veterans. They did it after 
World War I and they’ll do it again 
when this war is won. 

Opposition to adequate care for 
returned servicemen will also come 
from the same type of politician who 
fought a modest compensation plan 
for veterans only a few years ago. 

Labor, however, will be everlast- 
ingly on the side of the veterans. 
There is a bond between us. The 
vast majority of servicemen are 
from homes of working people. They 
are our sons and daughters, our 
brothers and sisters—and we will 
fight for them. 

Let there be not the slightest 
doubt of the position of the Team- 
sters Union. Shoulder to shoulder 
with other American labor organiza- 
tions, we will devote our efforts and 
our resources to the battle for de- 
cency toward service men and 
women. We have dedicated our- 
selves to this fight and we will not 
relax our efforts until it is won. 
This is a Teamsters Union policy— 
second only to the winning of this 


war! 
The Stepchild 
From The Electrical Worker 


The rapidly developing crisis be- 
tween the government and organ- 
ized labor represents the greatest 
hazard that the war effort has passed 
through. 

Labor feels mystified and grieved 
at its treatment by government, 
which has generally profited by 
labor’s full support. Government 
appears perplexed and unwilling to 


make any adjustment from its pres- 
ent policy. 

Certain facts and conditions 
should be kept in mind when ap- 
praising the situation: 

>The President of the United 
States is devoting, as he possibly 
should, all his time and attention to 
world problems and has delegated 
the solution of domestic problems 
to subordinates. 

> These subordinates have not had 
either the experience or sympathy 
with problems of organized labor 
necessary for quick and just solu- 
tions of difficulties. 

> Despite the effort to create the 
opposite impression, there is no labor 
man in any position of real power 
in the government today, and labor 
has no door through which to pass 
to get a sympathetic hearing for its 
grievances save perhaps the White 
House itself. 

> Politics has certainly been played 
with the all-important labor prob- 
lem, and those businessmen now in 
the government who have believed 
consistently that labor should re- 
main a stepchild have played toward 
that end. 


Pay Discrimination 
From The American Teacher 


Here and there abo:it the country 
we hear of salary proposals involv- 
ing higher pay for men teachers. In 
Massachusetts one city recently 
adopted such a proposal, elevating 
salaries of men $600 above those 
paid to women. Not long ago a 
teacher proposed that the Cleveland 
Teachers Union should advocate 
salaries for heads of families based 
upon the number of dependents in- 
volved. 

At first thought such proposals 
seem to have great merit, on the 
theory that, as a matter of sound eco- 
nomics and social well-being, society 
owes to heads of families a larger 
income than it does to those individ- 
uals without dependents. 

However, unless all wage-earning 
in all fields were similarly cata- 
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logued, how could we justify such 
discrimination? When, in place of a 
gystem based on equal pay for equal 
training and service, we substitute a 
system based upon rewarding bio- 
logic fertility, we are approaching 
absurdity. 

In the Massachusetts instance the 
state tenure law is so weak that the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Teachers is endeavoring to secure 
enactment of a sound and effective 
tenure law really guaranteeing to the 
teachers of Massachusetts security in 
employment. The men teachers, now 
enjoying a larger income than the 
women teachers in the city referred 
to, might well ponder what their 
position will be should another wave 
of declining school revenues engulf 
us, 





Who would be dismissed first in 
an economy drive? Who always are 
first to be dismissed when the budget 
must be reduced? Not the low- 
salaried groups whose dismissal 
means little, but the highest salaried 
employes whose aggregate earnings 
are really significant. The women 
teachers would be secure ; the higher 
paid men teachers would be the first 
to lose their positions. 

Would the present weak Massa- 
chusetts tenure law protect them? 
No. Would political influence and 
personal friendship with local board 
members protect them? Nothing is 
so variable as political tenure—one 
election could remove every friend 
now on the board and leave the men 
teachers devoid of political, personal 
and tenure protection. The salary 








Unionism ‘Down Under’ 


(Continued from Page 11) 


they had opposed. They have ac- 
cepted heavy dilution of labor, sus- 
pended overtime bans, agreed to the 
admission of women to many indus- 
tries from which they had previ- 
ously been excluded, accepted 
altered shift arrangements and 
abrogated many other privileges 
which they would never have yield- 
ed in peacetime. 

In practically ‘all cases these con- 
cessions were made in consultation 
with the A.C.T.U., which secured 
on behalf of the unions a blanket 
undertaking that all wartime con- 
cessions are for the duration only 
and that full restoration is to be 
made at the end of the war. 

Meanwhile, throughout the trade 
union structure, the yeast of closer 
organization is working, and in 
groups such as the iron trades, the 
building trades, land transport and 
others, tentative steps looking to- 
ward the ultimate formation of a 
single union in each of these in- 
dustries are being taken. 

Australia is perhaps one of the 
most highly unionized countries in 
the free world. Almost half of all 
the wage and salary workers in the 
country were members of trade 
unions in 1940, 

In a very large number of in- 
dustries, particularly the metal 
trades, mining, engineering, and the 
sugar and pastoral industries, there 
is virtually 100 per cent unioniza- 
tion, with an increasing tendency 
in the same direction in practically 
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every sphere of trade union organi- 
zation. 

The policy of the Australian la- 
bor movement is compulsory union- 
ism, the conviction being that an 
efficient, completely democratic 
trade union organization is one of 
the greatest contributions that can 
be made to industrial peace and to 
social justice. 

Although the A.C.T.U. forms no 
part of the political Labor Party, it 
is virtually a partner with the exist- 
-ing Labor government in the form- 
ulation of its plans for the produc- 
tion side of the war effort, and for 
the establishment of postwar eco- 
nomic security. 

Its membership today comprises 
every important federal trade union 
with the exception of the Australian 
Workers Union (110,000 mem- 
bers) ; but I have high hopes that 
in the working out of our postwar 
problems we will have the benefit of 
the affiliation of this historic and 
influential organization also. 

Our industrial horizon today goes 
far beyond the daily bread-and-but- 
ter issues of wages, hours and con- 
ditions of labor. We realize that 
postwar world settlements are go- 
ing to bring us a variety of difficult 
problems in relation to which the 
A.C.T.U. will have to give leader- 
ship to the workers and te the 
Australian people generally. 

The revival of international trade, 
tariff questions, the feeding and 
clothing of the populations of dev- 





differential now so attractive is their 
greatest danger in times of retrench- 
ment. 

Sex is a poor substitute for service 
and competency as a salary deter- 
minant. The American Federation 
of Teachers is a fraternity of men 
and women teachers interested in 
building a better school system for 
the youth of America and in develop- 
ing nationwide sound systems of em- 
ployment, salary schedules, tenure 
and working conditions for the 
teachers. 

Let us strive to elevate salaries 
to meet increased living costs on 
the basis of uniform pay for serv- 
ice rendered and strive for the 
good of all. May we never yield to 
the temptation to place the good of 
the few over that of the many. 


astated countries, the repatriation of 
refugee people—all these and a 
dozen other postwar problems are 
going to demand of us a wider in- 
ternational outlook than we have 
ever dreamed of previously. 

At our 1943 convention we had 
an official representative of the New 
Zealand Federation of Labor, and 
the congress, taking its inspiration 
from his address, directed its execu- 
tive to enter into discussions with 
the New Zealand labor movement 
on war and postwar problems of 
mutual concern. Such discussions, 
particularly as they relate to issues 
affecting the Pacific, will be neces- 
sary also with the labor movements 
of the United States and Canada. 
In my view, these discussions can- 
not be commenced too soon, and the 
consolidation of the Australian trade 
union movement that has now been 
achieved has equipped it to take its 
full part in the affairs of the larger 
international labor movement. 

The A.C.T.U. has now grown to 
maturity. Our last congress deter- 
mined to establish a permanent sec- 
retariat, with a full-time machinery, 
so as to give it the equipment, as 
well as the authority, to speak for 
Australian unionism in the post- 
war period. 

The first full-time secretary, to 
whom I have now handed over the 
detailed work of the organization, 
is our former president; Mr. A. E. 
Monk. He has recently visited war- 
time Britain and America, where he 
made numerous contacts and gained 
much knowledge and experience 
which will be of value to the Aus- 
tralian labor movement in the inter- 
national relationships that are bound 
soon to be thrust upon it. 
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HE BUILDING and Construc- 

tion Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
etter to Congressional leaders, has 
filed a vigorous protest against gov- 
ernmental violation of the building 
trades stabilization agreement of 
1941 as well as circumvention of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

The letter, signed by Acting Pres- 
ident Richard J. Gray and Secre- 
tary-rreasurer Herbert Rivers, 
makes clear that the Building and 
Construction Trades Department is 
as anxious as always to “do every- 
thing possible” to help win the war. 
The communication points out, how- 
ever, that the flouting of the stabili- 
zation accord and the Davis-Bacon 
Act is causing “aggravation and dis- 
content” among building trades 
workers. 

The letter was accompanied by a 
statement adopted by the Depart- 
ment’s Executive Council at its 
meeting in Miami last month. The 
statement charges that administra- 
tive branches of the government 
“have not acted in good faith” in 


U.S. Agencies Flout 
Building Trades Pact 


carrying out the provisions of the 
stabilization agreement, particularly 
Paragraph 8, under which a board 
of review was established whose 
findings were to have been binding 
on the parties to the pact. 

Citing examples of the failure of 
government agencies to abide by de- 
cisions of the board of review, the 
statement says: 

“Recognizing that any agreement 
to be worthwhile must be observed 
by all parties thereto, it is our opin- 
ion that unless and until the agen- 
cies of the United States govern- 
ment, parties to this agreement, sig- 


nify their willingness to abide by and 
adhere to its provisions that we of 
labor feel that we.should not be ob- 
ligated to abide by the terms of this 
agreement.” 

The statement calls attention to 
the fact that labor has faithfully ad- 
hered to the provisions of the agree- 
ment ever since its signing. This 
has been attested, it is pointed out, 
by Lieutenant General Brehon B. 
Somervell, head of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, in testimony before the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
as well as by a number of other high 
government officials. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


been to get youngsters themselves 
to explore its causes and to discuss 
its cures. Youth committees have 
been organized in schools, and the 
Wayne County Youth Guidance 
Committee has appointed a well- 
known newspaperwoman to “expe- 
dite” them. Her first undertaking 
was a poll of the students on such 
questions as these: Where are the 
social problems in your neighbor- 
hood? What makes them social 
problems? How can they be 
checked? What civic activities are 
needed? What does youth consider 
its important goals today? 

“Let’s get on the beam,” her open 
letter to the school children said. 
“It is a pretty sure way to make a 
safe landing. * * * Any time you 
excuse yourself for lack of pride, 
progress or responsibility, that’s 
small kid stuff. * * * There isn’t 
anything the youth of this city can’t 
do if they pull together. You've 
got to pull up the other fellow with 
you. 

“It is serious business. One day 
you will govern this city and de- 
cide civic affairs. More important 
will be your responsibility in han- 
dling a growing generation. How 
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well will you do it? What have 
you got on the ball?” 

There’s a challenge in that kind 
of approach, and many boys and 
girls respond to the respect implied 
in it. 

. Best leisure-time programs for 
youngsters are, of course, done on a 
basis of community-wide planning. 

That involves making full use of 





Invasion Coming-Back It! 


school buildings, parks, community 
centers, museums and libraries ; pep- 
ping up the recreational programs 
of youth-serving agencies, settle- 
ments and churches; controlling the 
quality of entertainment provided in 
movies, dance halls, bowling alleys, 
swimming pools, skating rinks. 

A few cities, like Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Los An- 
geles, Salt Lake City and Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, are way ahead of 


others in developing such all-round 
programs. 

Denver’s city-wide youth council 
has pulled together representatives 
from schools, civic organizations, 
social agencies, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and other service clubs. 
One of the jobs it has set for itself 
is the passage of a new recreation 
ordinance. Another is the develop- 
ment of neighborhood councils, with 
youth sections on which boys and 
girls work. A particularly lively 
neighborhood council sponsored two 
outdoor community sings during the 
past summer, organized a new Camp 
Fire group, developed a craft class 
for girls and a sports program for 
boys. In the Fall it turned to fixing 
up a neighborhood school building 
for indoor activities. 

Even communities of war workers 
are accomplishing wonders. Take 
Herman Gardens, in Detroit. 

Here’s a community of some 2,000 
families living in a “development” 
inside the city. Most of these people 
came from hither and yon over the 
country. Only a handful have any 
local roots. Among them they have 
some 4,000 children. There are no 
landscaped, finely equipped play- 
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grounds. 
all over the place. 
pounds a beat. 

At first glance you'd take this for 
a first-class hatchery of juvenile de- 
linquents. But it isn’t. 

I don’t know all the reasons why 
not. But from one of the best news- 
paper reports I’ve ever read, much 
of the credit must go to these war- 
working parents, some of whom put 
in 70 hours a week at the plant and 
then turn around to work and play 
with their kids. 

A bunch of young “toughies,” 
aged 14 or thereabouts, started 
things. They went to the project 
supervisor. 

“We're getting hell for the lids 
being off the garbage cans whether 
we do it or not,” they told him. “So 
we are going to form ourselves in a 
protective club to protect the gar- 
bage cans. And too many kids are 
getting hurt on the playground be- 
cause of the big kids. We can take 
care of that, too.” 

They formed their protective club. 

Other clubs followed. Now there 
is a central youth council, and youth 
councils in all the blocks. There are 
two Boy Scout troops, two Camp 
Fire and one Girl Scout groups, and 
an athletic club. Still another group 
holds a Friday night juke box jam 
session. 

Not to be outdone, the parents of 
these youngsters have organized ten 
community groups which work with 
the boys and girls. One of the men, 
formerly a trainer of policemen, 
holds jiu-jitsu and wrestling matches 
for the young “toughies” in the base- 
ment of a converted storeroom. A 
young minister teaches another 
bunch good football, and after church 
takes youngsters on long hikes. 
Busy housewives supervise the girls’ 
play. 

Of course, activities like these 
take time. And 


On wet days there’s mud 
No policeman 








gang already had Juvenile Court 
records. Helen’s parents tried in 
vain to “lay down the law.” Where 
she “hung out,” what she did, they 
could not find out. Helen would 
come home only to sleep, and never 
to confide in her father or mother. 
In their desperation and fear they 
turned to the Child Welfare Bureau. 

A worker from this agency way- 
laid Helen one day. It wasn’t too 
hard to break through the pathetic 
little shell she had built between her- 
self and any adult who showed in- 
terest in her. In time the child wel- 
fare worker won Helen’s confidence. 
Helen began to talk. Little by little 
her side of the story came out. All 
manner of personal and family ad- 
justments needed repair. The long 
and the short of it is that Helen is 
happily back at school now; her 
parents are wiser, more understand- 
ing companions for her; and she is 
making the kind of friends that don’t 
end up periodically in court. The 
welfare worker had turned the trick. 

A city too poor in community 
services to have a staff of skilled so- 
cial workers and child guidance 
services to whom parents, such as 
Helen’s, can turn for counsel and 
assistance is a city that is poor in- 
deed. It is failing to meet the needs 
of individual children and families 
already in trouble and unable to pull 
themselves out of it. 

Put down adequate social services, 
then, as another MusT in every 
community program for controlling 
juvenile delinquency. 

A sound working relationship be- 
tween police, juvenile courts and so- 
cial agencies is another. 

Police who work with children 
and youth should have the benefit of 
special training for that work. At 
a recent meeting held by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau a group of police 
chiefs and sheriffs made a special 
request that some- 











time is about the 
rarest thing there 
is, these days. 
But if war work- 
ers can find some 
for their young- 
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thing be done to 
develop such 
training pro- 
grams. 

More than a 
hundred years ago 
institutions were 








sters, who can’t? ——— 
Leisure-time 
programs for youth, at best, can be 
only part of the solution for ju- 
venile delinquency troubles. I’m 
not belittling them for a moment. 
I’m thinking of Helen, aged 15. 
School bored Helen, so she just 
dropped out and joined up with a 
gang of young ones whose chief joy 
in life seemed to be “having the 
police chase them.” Some of the 
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established for de- 
linquent children separate from those 
for adult offenders. More than forty 
years ago juvenile courts were cre- 
ated to protect children from the 
surroundings and procedures of 
criminal courts. And yet, in some 
of our communities, we are still put- 
ting 12-year-olds (and even younger 
children) into ordinary jails, some 
of them not even decent enough for 








adult prisoners, Cleaning up sych 
situations, again, is part of a total 
community attack on delinquency, 

The list of ingredients could go on 
It should include sound law enforee. 
ment in the licensing of places Selling 
liquor, regular inspection of such 
places and prompt prosecution of 
operators of illegal establishments. 
It should include closing out houses 
of prostitution and controlling con. 
ditions leading to prostitution in ho. 
tels and elsewhere. It should jp. 
clude cooperation between citizens 
and managers of bowling alleys, 
movies and other entertainment cep. 
ters, in cleaning up conditions that 
may be harmful to youth. 

An over-all program for control- 
ling juvenile delinquency has been 
spelled out in a booklet recently re. 
leased by the Children’s Bureau. We 
shall be glad to send a copy, as long 
as supplies last, to any local union, 

There’s no blinking the fact that 
some communities must have help 
from outside if they are to do a thor- 
ough job on juvenile delinquency. 

Some are getting help through 
state departments of welfare, health 
and education. 

State departments of welfare and 
health, in turn, get some help from 
the federal government through so- 
cial security funds that are chan- 
neled to them through the Children’s 
Bureau. Federal funds, however, 
are limited. Only a small trickle 
flows into war-affected areas. 

If a thorough job is to be done, 
federal assistance for such services 
should be broadened, and sufficient 
funds should be made available so 
that the children in all areas affected 
by the war can be protected and 
cared for adequately. 

Unions have a job in all of this. 

Every community effort on the 
juvenile delinquency control front 
needs the active support of the un- 
ions. Of all our families, the fami- 
lies of workers probably come closest 
to knowing what children are up 
against these days. They know, too, 
the immense value of the organiza- 
tion way for getting things done. 

Every union in the country should 
make action on this front a matter 
of its regular business. If the union 
men are too busy with other jobs, 
maybe the ladies’ auxiliaries can 
help. 

How about it? Before you turn 
over the page and forget it all, is 
there something you can do through 
your union, to get things moving 
faster ? 

Remember, our children can’t put 
off growing until wars are won. 
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»Members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters employed 
iy the Harris Transfer and Ware- 
house Company, the Wittichen 
Transfer Company and the Alabama 
Cartage Company, all of Birming- 
ham, Ala., have been granted hourly 
wage increases of from two to four 
cents by order of the National War 
Labor Board. The increases are 
retroactive to April 1, 1943. 


>The National Labor Relations 
Board has announced that produc- 
tion and maintenance employes of 
the Roaring Springs Blank Book 
Company, Roaring Springs, Pa., 
voted 132 to 13 for affiliation with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Workers. 


>The International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union reports 
that 6,177 members of the’ union are 
now in the armed services and that 
its affiliated local unions purchased 
a total of $4,500,000 worth of war 
bonds during the past year. 


bAt Portland, Ore., servicemen 
found there were no showers in the 
Red Cross canteen at the Union 
Station until members of Local 235, 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, came to the rescue. 
Now there are twelve showers, 


>Members of Local 563, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, Glen- 
dale, Calif., have set up a camp and 
hospital workshop for the Red Cross 
station there. The main purpose is 
to renovate furniture for camp rec- 
reation rooms. 


>The National War Labor Board 
has awarded an increase of five cents 
an hour to the operating employes 
of the Portland, Ore., Traction Com- 
pany. The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes represented the workers. 


>A goal of $25,000,000 in war sav- 
ings bonds has been set by the mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union during the 
Fourth War Loan drive. 
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>General wage increases of three 
cents an hour, affecting all employes 
of the Commonwealth Division of 
General Steel Castings, Granite City, 
Ill., have been approved by the Re- 
gional War Labor Board. Work- 
ers on the second shift will receive 
an additional five cents an hour 
while those on the third shift will re- 
ceive an additional ten cents an hour. 
The International Association of 
Machinists represented the workers. 


>The National War Labor Board 
has directed the Richmond Engi- 
neering Company, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., to increase rates of pay 
received by its 400 employes in 
amounts ranging from two to five 
cents an hour. The International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers rep- 
resented the employes. 


> Increases of two and three cents an 
hour were unanimously ordered by 
the National War Labor Board’s 
Trucking Commission for 800 Mem- 
phis, Tenn., truck drivers and help- 
ers. The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters was bargaining agent 
for the men. 


> Local 269, American Federation of 
Musicians, has offered the services 
of its members gratis during the 
Fourth War Loan drive at Harris- 
burg, Pa., in order to stimulate bond 
sales. 


> American Federation of Labor 
unions in New York State bought 
more than $102,000,000 worth of 
war bonds during the two-year pe- 
riod which ended January 1. 


> Dairy industry employes, members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local 431, Fresno, Calif., 
have been awarded an increase of 
forty cents a day. 


> The International Association of 
Machinists won a recent National 
Labor Board election at the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass. The vote was 744 to 351. 


> Employes of the Hubbard Milling 
Company, Mankato, Minn., chose 
Federal Labor Union 23553 as their 


bargaining agent in a recent election. 


> Wage increases of not more than 
seven cents an hour for tower and 
yard men and $4 a month for sal- 
aried workers have been granted 
fifty-seven employes of the Conti- 
nental Refining Company, Oil City, 
Pa., by recent order of the Regional 
War Labor Board. Local 536, In- 
ternational Union of Operating En- 
gineers, represented the employes. 


> A home where mothers of wounded 
servicemen may stay while visiting 
their sons has been given to Seattle 
by the local Joint Council of Team- 
sters. There is room for thirty peo- 
ple to sleep, and downstairs, in addi- 
tion to the living’ room, there are a 
kitchen and dining room where 
mothers may prepare and serve their 
boys home-cooked meals. 


> About 750 Boston bakery wagon 
drivers have had their pay boosted 
15 per cent under the Little Steel 
formula. The raise was ordered by 
the National War Labor Board. 
Bakery Drivers, Local 494, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
represented the workers. 


> The Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion defeated District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
election at the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Alton, Ill. The vote was 
1033 to 463 in favor of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor union. 


>A drive to organize elementary 
and high school teachers in Texas 
has been started by the American 
Federation of Teachets. Local 789, 
San Antonio, has already been es- 
tablished. Plans are well advanced 
for the establishment of locals in 
other cities. 


> Plant guards and fire force em- 
ployes of the United States Rubber 
Company, Institute, W. Va., voted 
for the A. F. of L. in a recent elec- 
tion. The tally was 38 to 5. 


>The performers in the Sonja 
Henie ice show have designated the 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
as their collective bargaining agent. 
In a recent National Labor Rela- 
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tions Board election a majority 
of the skaters voted for the A. F. 
of L. union in preference to the 
independent Professional Ice 
Skaters Guild. 


> An increase of eight cents an 
hour and time and one-half after 
forty-four hours have been 
awarded employes of the Twin 
Cities Rapid Transit Company of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul by the 
National War Labor Board. Di- 
vision 1005 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes represented 
the employes. 


> A statewide agreement with the 
Peter Pan Bakeries, operating in 
Detroit and other Michigan cities, 
has been signed by Local 580, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. The contract calls for a 
wage increase and an extension 
of vacations. The latter are based 
on the length of employment. 


> A wage increase of seven cents 
an hour has been ordered by the 
National War Labor Board for 
bus drivers of the Washington, 
Virginia and Maryland Coach 
Company. The Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes represents the 
workers. 


> Employes of the Empire Fin- 
ished Steel Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., who are members of Local 
58, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, and Lodge 340, In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists, have been granted a five- 
cent hourly wage increase. 


> Federal Labor Union 23538 has 
been chosen as collective bargain- 
ing agent for plant and fire guards 
at the Burlington, N. J., plant of 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. The vote was 42 to 1 in favor 
of the A. F. of L. union. 


> A variety show for wounded sol- 
diers at Baxter Hospital, Spo- 
kane, Wash., was sponsored re- 
cently by Local 44, United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters. More than 800 soldiers saw 
the show. 


> In an election at the Cleveland 
plant of the American Shipbuild- 
ing Company a majority of the 
workers polled expressed a pref- 
erence for Federal Labor Union 
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economy to that of peace is of far 
greater proportions and _ infinitely 
more complex than it was after the 
last war. To achieve this shift with- 
out widespread unemployment, star- 
vation and misery, disruption of the 
delicate, complex, interrelated busi- 
ness system, and economic chaos will 
need the most careful timing and plan- 
ning by the best brains we have in 
the country. It needs cooperation 
between the administrative and legis- 
lative branches of government. It 
needs legislative action to establish 
administrative policy control and to 
restore and preserve democracy and 
freedom of enterprise. 

The objective toward which the Re- 
construction Administration should 
direct its policies, plans and efforts is 
the production of material things to 
make possible comfortable standards 
of living for all citizens, and a na- 
tional income large enough to sustain 
maximum production. 

Maintenance of maximum and 
abundant employment in this country 
is essential to the rehabilitation of 
bombed and occupied countries and 
the restoration of international trade 
and goodwill, 


WAR CONTRACT TERMINATION 


Until industries are released from 
war contracts they cannot lend pro- 
duction facilities to civilian produc- 
tion. 

Cancellation of contracts which 
cover a large percentage of facilities 
is a first step in reconversion to 
normal production and life. 

The chief problems in speedy and 
coordinated war contract termina- 
tions are as follows: 


(1) Each procurement agency has war 
contracts differing from those of the other 
procurement agencies, and within the 
agency there are differing contracts. 
These contracts are made only with the 
prime contractors, who in turn make 
their own contracts with their subcon- 
tractors. In many cases contractors have 
war contracts with more than one pro- 
curement agency, and must keep their 
accounts in a different manner for each 
agency. This system makes for unneces- 
sary hardship and expense. In some 
cases it has been found that profit has 
been eaten up in the extra expense of 
additional accountants necessary to carry 
out government regulations, and these 
war contractors are being forced into 
bankruptcy with resultant unemployment 
of their workers, There have been so 
many complaints from industry that the 
procurement agencies have established 
among themselves a coordinating policy 
board. This board, it is said, also serves 
as a means by which one procurement 


agency may take over the production 
of goods which it needs, but which no 
longer are necessary to another agency 
Neither this board nor the procurement 
agencies individually has responsibility 
for planning for a civilian economy, since 
their primary purpose is to plan for mij. 
tary needs. 

(2) The speed of reconversion with 
the consequent expansion of production 
of civilian goods will have a direc 
effect on the rapidity of reemployment 
of demobilized service men and women 
and industrial workers. 

(3) Special attention should be given 
to the problems of small businesses, 
thousands of which are holding sub. 
contracts from the prime contractors 
who hold direct contracts with the goy- 
ernment and therefore have a protection 
at present deried to the subcontractors, 
Some 75 per cent of all war contracts 
(the figure has also been estimated as 
high as 80 per cent) have gone to 1 
concerns. There is grave danger to our 
free enterprise system in such concen- 
tration, as it tends to make big business 
bigger, and force small business into 
failure or bankruptcy. Yet these small 
businesses, which in manufacturing pro- 
vided about 30 per cent of the employ- 
ment of the country in 1939, are mostly 
in a position to reconvert rapidly and 
provide speedy reemployment if given 
a chance. 

(4) General overall policies should be 
worked out in regard to which indus- 
trial areas should have their contracts 
canceled first, and which plants within 
those areas. For one procurement 
agency to cancel contracts without re- 
gard to the cancellation of contracts by 
other procurement agencies may well 
ruin an industrial concern or an indus- 
trial area. There are a number of areas 
which can never be anything but ghost 
towns in a peacetime economy. Thought 
should be given to the possibility of 
cancelling contracts in the most hope- 
less of these areas while there is still 
demand for workers and they can get 
jobs elsewhere. 

(5) The timing of contract termina- 
tion should be coordinated with the 
timing of demobilizing the armed forces 
in order to provide the minimum of 
unemployment and chaos during the 
transition period which has already be- 
gun. Techniques and policies being used 
now have caused such hardship that, if 
continued much longer or into the pe- 
riod after the war, they will bring 
about disorders, rioting and bloodshed 
without much doubt. 

(6) Uniform. accounting procedures 
should be established for the adminis- 
trative forms of the several procure- 
ment agencies. This is essential not 
only to avoid unnecessarily complicated 
work by accountants in concerns hold- 
ing war contracts, but to facilitate 
speedy payment of claims. 

(7) Coordinated overall policies for 
cancellation of contracts, reconversion 
and settlement of claims as rapidly as 
possible would give industry and _ the 
nation the necessary feeling of security 
to make it possible to plan for the post- 
war period, and would stimulate re- 
conversion. 
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ICK and Janice Phillips were 

new students at Fairview High. 
They and their family had moved to 
the pretty little city when Mr. Phil- 
lips’ defense work took him there. 
In the family were Dick, Janice and 
the baby, Billy. Dick and Janice 
both enrolled at Fairview as soon as 
they could and were taking an ac- 
tive part in the school affairs. Of 
course, they felt strange and unac- 
customed to the new surroundings 
but, being bright and friendly young 
people, they were making acquaint- 
ances and some were sure to turn 
into real friendships. 

“It’s like this,” Dick said to his 
mother one evening at the supper 
table. “Janice and I never need 
feel alone, because we have each 
other, but we do need lots of friends, 
and we know we can make friends. 
® The kids here are really swell. They 
are up on their toes about every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, and they make us feel wel- 
come,” put in Janice. “I was afraid 
it would be hard starting in new, but 
I already feel like I’m an insider.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said their 
mother. 

“This is a nice town,” said Mr. 
Phillips. “I hated to leave home, 
but now I’m rather satisfied we made 
the move. You young folks will get 
along ine, and Mother is finding her 
neighbors congenial, and I like my 
work.” 

“Yes, and even little Billy has a 
new pal,” said Mrs. Phillips pleas- 
antly. “The little girl up the street 
has heen down twice to play with 
him, and brought him cookies this 
morning.” 


“There’s one thing I _ miss, 
though,” sad Dick. 
“Me, too. I know what it is,” 


said Janice. 
“Yes, and I bet Mother and I can 
guess what it is,” said their father. 
“Tt’s your Junior Union,” said 
Mrs. Phillips. 
“Right !” exclaimed both the chil- 
dren 
“Wight!” said Billy, thumping his 
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Vew Faces in Town 


high chair with his mug. The others 
laughed at the little boy, and then 
Dick went on. 

“T do miss it more than anything 
else,” he said. “In fact, I’ve a good 
notion to talk around about one and 
see if I can’t get something started.” 

“Oh, Dick, do you really suppose 
we could get one started here?” 
asked Janice, her eyes lighting up in 
eager anticipation. 

“T don’t see why you couldn't,” 
said their father. “There certainly 
are plenty of union children in this 
place. The men and women I’ve met 
at work who are union members are 
an enthusiastic bunch. I don’t doubt 
that their youngsters would take 
to the idea like a duck takes to 
water.” 

“Then we’re on our way,” an- 
nounced Dick. “Janice, we can do 
it. I'll bet you a dollar’s worth of 
war stamps that we’ll have a Junior 
Union organized before a month is 
over.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she replied. 
“T’m betting the same way.” 

“T’ll take your bets,” said their 
father. “And it isn’t because I 
haven’t confidence in either of you, 
but it’s a good way to stimulate 
bond buying.” 

“Putting it that way,” said their 
mother, “I’ll bet another dollar.” 

“Wheeee!” squealed Janice. 
“Any way you take it, this family is 
going to buy war stamps.” 

“Yes, and we’re going to have a 
Junior Union, too,” declared Dick. 

During the next weeks at school 
the classmates of Dick and Janice 
heard a great deal about the wonder- 
ful times the newcomers -had had 
“back home” in their Junior Union. 

“Was it sort of a club?” one of the 
girls asked Janice during lunch 
period as she was talking about it. 

“Yes, only more,” said Janice. 
“You see, we really learned a lot, 
and we found out ever so many ways 
we could help our families by un- 
derstanding the trade union move- 
ment and how much it helped us in 
our homes. Then when the war 
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began we found lots of ways of back- 
ing up the fighting men and women.” 

“Well, we've had scrap drives and 
all that stuff without any Junior 
Union,” remarked Barbara Steiner. 

“I expect you did, but besides all 
that kind of work we also had speak- 
ers and we learned how the union 
men and women were called upon 
to do their work. The camps had to 
be built for the training of the sol- 
diers, and then all the equipment 
had to be made, and the supplies. 
Did you ever stop to think how many 
men and women have been injured 
or killed in the line of duty on the 
home front?” Janice asked. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” admitted 
Barbara. “Were there many?” 

“More than in actual fighting,” re- 
plied Janice. “The unions have gone 
right ahead paying their sick and 
death benefits to the families of those 
hurt or killed. You don’t hear much 
about that side of the labor question, 
but the working people are doing a 
wonderful job and in a wonderful 
spirit. There isn’t a home that 
doesn’t have some loved one in the 
fighting forces, so you know that the 
union members of the families at 
home are going to back up their 
fighting members in every possible 
way.” 

“Our Central Labor Union sold 
over $30,000 worth of bonds,” said 
Lillie Barnes, who was seated across 
the table from Janice. “The union 
members in this town are doing 
their share.” 

“They’re doing the same every- 
where,” Janice said. 

“Your Junior Union idea sounds 
interesting,” Lillie went on. “Tell 
us more about it, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I’d love to.” But before she 
could say much more the bell rang. 

“Let’s have lunch period together 
tomorrow,” said Barbara. 

This they agreed to do. 

As Janice passed Dick in the hall 
she whispered to him. “We’re on 
the beam, brother. We'll have a 
Junior Union before a month is up.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Ne wontiie 
IS IT YOU ? 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY-—in all 48 
states—women are joining the WAC. 


They’re stenographers and housewives. 
They’re artists and teachers, mechanics and 
accountants. 


They’re learning new skills and improving old 
ones—becoming expert radio operators, laboratory 
technicians, record clerks. 


They’re seeing new places, making new friends, 
sharing an experience they’ll never forget. 


And every day, every hour, theirs 
is the deep satisfaction of helping to 
win this war in as direct a way as any 
woman can. ' 


Why are YOU missing this chance? 


Right now—the WAC needs women between 
20 and 50 years of age, without children under 14. 
(Wonren in essential war industry must have re- 
lease from the U. S. Employment Service.) 


Find out today about all the WAC offers you— 
the chance for you to improve a skill or learn a 
new one while serving with the Army Air Forces, 
Army Ground Forces, or Army Service Forces— 
whichever branch you prefer. Go to your nearest 
U.S. Army Recruiting Station or mail the coupon 


“THE ARMY NEEDS WACS... 


THE WAC NEEDS YOU! 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
PENTAGON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I should like complete information 
about the WAC. 
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